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The  Suffragist 


Nattottal  Unmatt’s  fartg 

(IneorfoTttled,  191S) 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  14  JACKSON  PLACE  WASHINGTON,  D.  C„  Tel.  Franklin  7120 


Delaware,  17  East  7tli  Street,  Wilmington.  Tel,  IVilnnng- 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  14  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Tel.  Franklin  7120 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 
Louisiana,  325  Corondelet  St.,  New  Orleans 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  9  Park  Street,  Boston.  Tel.  Haymarket  4048 

Nevada,  153  North  Virginia  St.,  Reno 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York.  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

Pennsylvania,  213  Penfield  Building,  Philadelphia.  Tel- 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP:  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  v Oman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  sup  ort  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political  party. 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  Chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker,  D.  C. 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burn.s,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 


Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Chaim\an, 

Alabama 

Miss  Oliver  Richard 

1004  Government  Street 
Mobile 


Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Batesville 

California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 

Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn  ^ 

42  High  St. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  Henry  Atwater 
14  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Miss  Helen  Hunt 

417  West  Church  St. 

Jacksonville 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Marcella  Pride 

Boise  ' 

Illinois 

Miss  Ella  Abeel 

4907  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 

Indiana 

Mrs.  Homer  T.  Burnett 
1554  Ashland  Are. 

Indianapolis 


i.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 

Iowa 

Miss  Florence  Harsh 
(Legislative  Chairman) 

Hubbell  Bldg. 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe 
909  Harris  St.,  Topeka 

Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan  _ 

2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Grahara-Bankston 
5312  Feret  St.,  New  Orleans 

Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 

Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  Mor^ 

9  Park  Street,  Boston 

Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard 
Detroit 

Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Davern  Ave. 

St.  Paul 

Mississippi 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Goodwin 
(Gulfport 

Nebraska 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy 

(Member  Advisory  Council) 
Calvert  Place, 

R.  F.  D.  Lincoln 


Secretary,  Miss  Mary 

New  Hampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey 

214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 
709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St 
Newark 

New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Kellam 
707  South  Arno  St. 

Albuquerque 

New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 

137  E.  66th  St. 

North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 

Oklahoma 

Miss  Ida  F.  Hasley 
Lee  Huckins  Hotel 
Oklahoma  City  • 

Oregon 

Miss  Emma  Wold 
170  St.  Claire  St. 

Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  Ingham 
213  Penfield  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  Glines 
113  Comstock  Ave. 

Providence 


Lam 

South  Carolina 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
R.  F.  D.,  Route  8 
Greenville 

South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 

Tennessee 
Miss  Sue  White 

323  Sixth  Avenue  North 
Nashville 

Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 
University  of  Texas,  Austin 


Utah 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Jenkins 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron  (acting' 
1901  South  9th  St.,  East 
Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont' 

Miss  Ann  Batchelder 
Woodstock 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 
204  East  Grace  St.,  Richmond 

IVashington 

Mrs.  P'rederick  Forest 
2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 

IVest  Virginia 
Mrs.  U.  V.  Vincent 
Shinnston 

IVisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 


National  Advisory  Council 

Vice  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonlcy,  Ill.  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C.  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Secretary,  Mrs.  Geo.  Day,  Conn. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackerman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Alvord,  Mick. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Araidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  M.  Tuscan  Bennett,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Orville  Black,  California 
Mrs.  William  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Brown,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  D.  C. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  Utah 
Mrs.  Ross  A.  Collins,  Miss. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 
Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 


Miss  Lavinia  Dock 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Victor  du  Pont,  Delaware 
Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Edwards,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ess,  Mo. 

Mrs.  J.  Bordon  Estee,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Susan  Lawrence  Gehrman,  Ill. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Huntington  Hooker,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Tenks,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  (Dtto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Miss  Lola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Lindsay,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Loyd,  III. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Marian  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  McAdow,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  E.  McCall,  Tenn. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Katherine  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Mary  Nolan,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Horton  Pope,  Colorado 
Mrs.  Annie  G.  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ridenbaugh,  Idaho 
Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa, 

Mrs.  Julia  Rosenwald,  III. 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Shields,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelson,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas,  Ill. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Thompson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tolhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  f.  P.  Vollmer,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Col. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Otero  Warren,  New  Mexico 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Harvey  VV.  VViley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 

Miss  Fannie  Witherspoon,  Miss. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Woodward,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeislar,  III. 


Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

Finance 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis 


National  Departments 

Lobby 

Miss  Maud  Younger 

Legislative 

Miss  Doris  Stevens 

National  Organizers 


Press 

Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 
Mrs.  Alice  Gram  Hidden 

Political 

Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Mary  Dubrow 
Miss  Julia  Emory 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Flanagan 


Miss  Betty  Gram 
Miss  Gladys  Greiner 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Rebecca  Uourwicb 


Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Moller 
Miss  Vivian  Pierce 
Miss  Anita  Pollitzer 


Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 
Miss  Ruth  Small 
Miss  Margaret  ^^ittemo^e 
Miss  Joy  Young 
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Congressional  District  Chairmen 


California 

1st — Mrs.  Johnathan  Webb  (acting) 
Kentfield 

2d — Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson 
415  Court  St.,  Redding 
6th — Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs 
2500  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
7lh — Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 
8th — Dr.  Ida  Stambach 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
10th — Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Faribault 
231  W.  62d  St.,  Los  Angeles 
11th — Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood 
4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 

Colorado 

1st — Dr.  Margaret  Long 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 
2d — Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
3d— Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins 
2915  High  Street,  Pueblo 
4th— Mrs.  H.  W.  Norgaard 

545  Grand  Ave.-,  Grand  Junction 

Connecticut 

1st — Mrs.  M.  n.  Swift 
Farmington 

2d — Miss  Katherine  Byrne 
Putnam 

3d — Mrs.  David  S.  Rivkin 
Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Florida 

3d— Mrs.  C.  A.  Cay 
446  No.  Monroe  St. 

Tallahassee 

4tb — Miss  Helen  Hunt 
419  West  Church  St. 

Jacksonville 

Georgia 

9th—  Mrs.  W.  I.  Hobbs 
32  Boulevard 
Gainesville 

Idaho 

2d — Mrs.  Harry  Allen 
Wallace 


Illinois 

1st — Mrs.  Melva  Gartin  Funk 
4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
2d — Mrs.  William  Henkle 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
3d — Mrs.  Freeman  Brown 
7019  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago 
6th — Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
7th— Miss  Elizabeth  Robertson 
3129  Fulton  St.,  Chicago 
9th — Mrs.  Samuel  Adams 
33  Bellevue  PI.,  Chicago 
10th — Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen 
1502  Davis  St.,  Evanston 
11th — Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell 
64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
13th — Mrs.  Blanche  E.  Howe 
Freeport 

16lh — Mrs.  Leslie  Rutherford 
Peoria 

17th — Mrs.  Davis  Ewing 
1552  E.  Olive,  Bloomington 
18th — Miss  Mary  Gallager 
Kankakee 

19th — Mrs.  Myrtle  Mann  Gillet 
806  S.  3d  St.,  Champaign 
21st — Miss  Harriett  Reid 
Box  72,  Springfield 

India7}a 

6th — Miss  Eva  Gough 
Newcastle 

7th — Mrs.  Walter  Wise 
2958  Pari.s  Ave. 

Indianapolis 


Iowa 

8th — Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Milner 
527  East  Roland  Street 
Chariton 

9th — Mrs.  Anne  Heslet  Jenks 
Avoca 

11th — Mrs.  D.  L.  Cassady 
1301  Court  St. 

Sioux  City 


Kansas 

1st— Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery 
1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
4tli— Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam 
Emporia 

5  th— Mrs.  C.  P.  Evans 
Manhattan 

7th— Mrs.  E.  C.  Durand 

Durand  Plantation,  Hutchinson 
8th — Mrs.  A.  S.  Birkhead 
Wichita 


Louisiana 

1st — Mrs.  Alice  Cosu 
803  Dauphine  St.,  New  Orleans 


Maine 

1st — Mrs.  R.  T.  Whjtehouse 
108  Vaughan  Stitet,  Portland 
4th — Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles 
56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 


Maryland 

1st — Mrs.  F.  G.  Usilton,  Chestertown 
2d —  Mrs.  h.dward  L.  Graham 
Ellicott  City 

4th — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dixon  Cranford 
St.  Paul  Apartments 
Baltimore 

5th— Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Hill 
Annapolifr,  Md. 

6th — ^Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Massachusetts 

1st — Mrs.  H.  B.  Bartlett 

31  Amherst  Ave.,  Holyoke 
2d — Miss  Christine  Lewis  ^ 

101  Dartmouth  St.,  Springfield 
4th — Miss  Camilla  G.  Whitcomb 
35  Oxford  Street,  Worcester 
5th — Miss  Eleanor  Calnan 
3  Merrill  Street,  Methuen 
6th — Mrs.  Walter  F.  Sayward 
14  Greenleaf  St.,  Bradford 
10th — Miss  Berry  Pettier 

54  Gainsborough  Street,  Boston 
12th — Mrs.  Walter  A.  Buckley 

32  Hartford  St,  Dorchester 
14th — Mrs.  Stephen  Chase 

Dedham 

16th — Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Delano 
91  Pleasant  St.,  Fairhaven 


Michigan 

1st — Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen 
100  Eliot  St,  Detroit 

2d — Mrs.  Ada  Mumford 
Adrian 

3d — Mrs.  Herbert  Statler 
445  W.  Main  St.,  Kalamazoo 

4th — Miss  Jessie  Ullrey 
Niles 

5th — Mrs.  W.  K.  Morley 
900  Bates  Street 
Grand  Rapids 

6th — Miss  Ella  L.  Smith 
Pontiac 

9th — Mrs.  Fred  J.  Howden 
191  Clay  Avenue 
Muskegon 

10th — Mrs.  G.  B.  Jennison 
North  Farragut  St,  Bay  City 

11th — Mrs.  C.  F.  Erwin 
Harbor  Springs 

12th — Mrs.  Helen  Viering 
Marquette 

13lh — Mrs.  A.  O.  Dunk 
99  Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit 


Minnesota 

1st — Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller 
406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lee 

2d — Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart 
Mankato 

3d — Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed 
Fairbault 

4th — Mrs.  G.  D.  House 
683  Portland  Ave. 

St  Pauy 

Sth — Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand 
915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 

6th — Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller 
Little  Falls 

7th — Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter 
Granite  Falls 

9th — Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin 
121  E.  7th  St.,  Crookston 

10th — Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe 
Mayzata 

Business  Women’s  Branch — 

Miss  Victoria  McAlmon 
219  Groveland  Ave. 

Minneapolis 


Missouri 

5th — Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Millen 
2310  Terrace  Avenue 
Kansas  City 


Montana 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Haste 
Billings 


New  Jersey 

1st — Mrs.  J.  G.  Fryer 
9  Alexander  Ave.,  Merchantville 
2d — Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Wilson 
Vineland 


3d — Mrs.  Frank  A.  Pattison 
Colonia 

4th — Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Keane 
Basking  Ridge 
7th — Mrs.  Joseph  Stiner 
Clifton 

Sth — Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr 

822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 
9th — Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fisk 
67  Prospect  St,  East  Orange 
10th — Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead 
57  Ralston  Ave.,  So.  Orange 
11th — Miss  Helen  Herbert 
1206  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken 

New  York 

Ist — Mrs.  Wilmer  Kearns 
Rockville  Center 
Long  Island 

6th — Mrs.  Phillip  Comstock 
415  E.  18th  St,  Brooklyn 
18th — Mrs.  Marcus  Marks 
4  E.  9th  St.  N.  Y.  City 
20th — Miss  Lucy  Eastman 
4  E.  70th  St,  N.  Y.  City 
22d  and  23d — Miss  Anna  Constable 
121  E.  76th  St 

26th — Mrs.  Abbte  K.  Townsend 
Patter.son,  Putnam  Co. 

27lh — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Worth  Muller 
Castle  Hill,  Monticello 
29th — Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook 

204  N.  Main  St,  Mechanicsville 
30th — Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
31st — Mri  R.  Paddock 
323  E.  Main  St.,  Maloae 
32d — Dr.  Harriet  Doane 
Fulton 

33d — Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears 
26  Arthur  St,  Little  Falls 
34th — Miss  Gertrude  Keegan 

Mutual  Security  Bldg.,  Binghampton 
35th — Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard 
Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
37th — Mrs.  Frank  Payne 
17  E.  First  St,  Corning 
38th  and  39th — Mrs.  Mary  Ertz  Will 
163  Saratoga  Ave.,  Rochester 
40th — Mrs.  R.  M.  Fotheringham 
410  Bird  Ave.,  Buffalo 
41st — Mrs.  A.  K.  Preston 
43  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo 
42d— Mrs.  F.  W.  Kendall 
Hamburg  N.  Y. 

43d--Mrs.  Joseph  Reiger 
519  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Adeline  Otero-Warren 
Santa  Fe 

North  Dakota 

1st — Miss  Mary  E.  McCumber 
University 

Ohio 

1st — Mrs.  C.  H.  Adler 
No.  6  Alameda  Apts. 

Reading,  Pa. 

2d — Mrs.  G.  B.  Twichell 
845  Dayton  St.,  Cincinnati 
3d — Mrs.  F.  H.  Henry 
374  West  First  Street 
Dayton 

7th — Mrs.  George  Dial 

307  E.  High  St,  Springfield 
12th  —Miss  Florence  Ralston 
East  Broad  Street 
Bexley,  Columbus 
21st — Mrs.  Royce  D.  Frye 
Care  Dr.  Frye,  Rose  Building 
Cleveland 

22d — Miss  Gertrude  C.  McLeland 
2968  Hampshire  Road 
Cleveland  Heights 

Oklahoma 

1st — Mrs.  Carolyn  Smith  Heid 
302  West  Ninth  St.,  Tulsa 
Sth — Mrs.  Miriam  Oatman  Blachly 
512  University  Blvd.,  Norman 

Oregon 

1st — Mrs.  J.  G.  Richardson 
1355  State  St,  Salem 
2d — Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Lowell 
Box  436,  Pendleton 

Pennsylvania 

1st — Mrs.  M.  Jacob 

1316  S.  Sth  St,  Philadelphia 
2d — Miss  Fanny  Travis  Cochran 
131  S.  22d  St,  Philadelphia 
3d — Mrs.  D.  S.  Zelmanoff 
220  Vine  St,  Philadelphia 
4th — Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Greenwalt 
1424  Master  St,  Philadelphia 
Sth — Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer 
6804  DUman  St,  Philadelphia 
6th— Mrs.  Charles  Z.  Klauder 
400  Gowen  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
8th — Miss  Lcwellyn  M.  Clinton 
Wyncote 

1 1th — Miss  Laura  Stull 
StoddardsviUe 


12th — Miss  Joan  L.  Brum 

509  Front  St,  Minerville 
16th — Miss  Mary  Stecker 

Milton 

17th  —Mrs.  Grace  G.  Kempter 
Chambersburg 

18th — Mrs.  Mabel  Cronise  Jones 
105  Front  St.,  Harrisburg 
29th — Mrs.  A.  M.  Peterson 
Grant  Ave.,  Ben  Avon 
30ih — Miss  Loi.s  Rankin 

5721  Elwood  St,  Pittsburgh 

Rhode  Island 

3d — Mrs.  W.  Maxwell  Reed 
46  Glen  Road 
Woonsocket 

South  Carolina 

Isi — Miss  Susan  P.  Frost 
Charleston 

4th — Miss  Elizabeth  Perry 
Greenville 

7th — Mrs.  Norman  H.  Bull 
Orangeburg 

South  Dakota 

1st — Mrs.  Frank  Weller 
Mitchell 

2d— Mrs.  J.  E.  Bird 
Watertown 

Tennessee 

1st — Mrs.  R.  B.  Cook 
National  Soldiers’  Horae 
Johnson  City 
2d — Mrs.  M.  L.  Dane 
561  Margrave  St. 

4th — Mrs.  Prudence  Dresser 
Gallatin 

6th — Mrs.  Caroline  Kimbrough 
Care  Beatty  Realty  Co. 

7th  Avenue  North,  Nashville 
10th — Mrs.  Isaac  Reese 

510  Vance  Avenue 
Memphis 

Texas 

6th — Mrs.  J.  S.  Callicut 

1244  West  4th  Ave.,  Corsicana 
Sth — Mrs.  R.  E.  Burt  (acting) 

515  Lovett  Blvd.,  Houston 
9th — Mrs.  Durrell  Miller 
Yoakum 

10th — Miss  Sally  Sloan 
Brenhara 

12th — Mns.  Paul  Miller 
Box  1140,  Fort  Worth 
14tb— Mrs.  C.  J.  Woodson 
San  Antonio 

16th — Mrs.  Charles  DcGroff 
Hotel  Ordendorff,  El  Paso 

Vermont 

1st— Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 

2d — Mrs.  Robert  Bliss 
Montpelier 

Virginia 

1st — Mrs.  W.  R.  Jennings 
Newport  News 
2d — Mrs.  Pauline  Adams 
601  Colonial  Ave.,  Norfolk 
3d — Mr*«.  R.  F.  Hudson 
1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
4th — Mrs.  Y.  T.  Snyder 
438  N.  Washington  St.,  Petersburg 
Sth — Miss  Florence  Pennybacker 
Virginia 

6th — Mrs.  Dexter  Ottey 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
7th — Mrs.  Lura  B.  Nordyke 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Charlottesville 
Sth — Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood 
Clarendon 

9th — Mrs.  Chas.  Bondurant 
St.  Charles,  Va. 

10th — Mrs.  Alina  Jones 
Appomattox 

Washington 

1st — Mrs.  E.  M.  Rhode 
The  County  Building 
Seattle 

3d — Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge 
Interlasken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
South  Tacoma 
4th — Mrs.  H.  M.  Gilbert 
Excelsior  and  Yakimo  Ave. 

No.  Yakimo 

4th-5th — Miss  Mabel  Search 
Care  Milwaukee  Leader,  Milwaukee 
6th — Miss  Sarah  James 
98  High  St.,  Oshkosh 
8th — Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell 
1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 
10th — Miss  Mary  Bun  Messer 
Stout  Institute,  Menominie 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


Suffragists  Win  Nebraska  Fight 

The  Nebraska  state  law  giving  women 
Presidential  suffrage,  operation  of  which 
has  been  suspended  for  nearly  a  year  by 
efforts  of  anti-suffragists  to  have  the  suffrage 
act  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote,  has  gone 
into  effect.  The  law  became  effective  when 
a  decree  was  issued  in  the  district  court  mak¬ 
ing  permanent  a  temporary  injunction  enjoin¬ 
ing  submission  of  the  suffrage  act  to  a  referen¬ 
dum  vote.  Anti-suffragists  will  appeal  the 
case,  it  was  announced. 

Women  on  Juries  in  Austria 

HE  Austrian  Parliament  has  passed  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  admit  women  to  juries,  thereb> 
deciding  a  question  that  has  been  engag¬ 
ing  the  legislature  for  years. 

More  Agitation  foi  D.  C.  Suffrage 

HILE  National  Woman  Suffrage,  as  a 
constitutional  amendment,  is  still  hang¬ 
ing  fire  in  the  Senate,  business  men  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  continuing  to  bestir 
themselves  on  behalf  of  manhood  suffrage  for 
the  District. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Washington  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  composed  of  representatives  of 
leading  mercantile  establishments,  newspapers 
and  business  concerns  in  the  city,  this  question 
of  Suffrage  in  the  District  was  brought  up  and 
made  the  subject  of  quite  far-reaching  plans 
for  its  furtherance.  Among  these  plans  was 
the  issuance  of  a  statement  to  be  carried  on 
all  out  of  town  correspondence  by  Washing¬ 
ton  business  firms — a  statement  which  is  the 
fundamental  and  ultimate  argument  behind  all 
agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
whether  it  be  merely  male  suffrage  or  univer¬ 
sal,  equal  suffrage: 

“Two  hundred  thousand  residents  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  pay  Federal  taxes,  obey  Fed¬ 
eral  laws,  go  to  war  to  defend  the  Federal 
government,  but  these  200,000  have  no  local 
self-government,  no  Presidential  vote,  no  na¬ 
tional  representation.  ‘Taxation  without  rep¬ 
resentation  is  tyranny.’  Will  you  help  us.  If 
so,  write  us,  we’ll  tell  you  how.” 

The  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  any  un¬ 
enfranchised  class  is  a  gain  for  democracy; 
and  yet  is  it  not  a  little  bit  typical  of  the  av¬ 
erage  unthinking  acceptance  of  things,  that  it 
should  not  occur  to  those  men  that  the  injus¬ 
tice  under  which  they  are  living  is  just  as  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  women  who  live  along  side 
them  in  the  District? 

Girl  Workers  of  the  Nations  Unite 
for  Better  Working  Conditions 

BULLETIN  from  New  York  this  week 
carries  the  story  of  a  Japanese  girl,  Asee 
Eoka,  who  is  on  the  picket  line  with  the 
women  of  the  Garment  Workers  Union  in  the 


demand  for  a  44  hour  week.  The  bulletin 
points  out  that  this  is  significant  of  the  fact 
that  the  women  of  all  nations  are  awakening 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  common  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  betterment  of  all  women’s  economic 
conditions. 

“Surely,  when  the  strike  is  called,  for  better 
wages  and  conditions,  Japanese  women  need 
them  as  much  as  any  women,  and  I  go  with 
them,”  Miss  Eoka  is  quoted  as  saying. 

It  has  been  long  held  as  a  truism  that  women 
would  never  unite  in  any  inter-class  or  inter¬ 
race  fashion  to  work  for  a  common  end,  as 
men  are  willing  to  do.  This  one  small  instance 
may  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  facts  which 
already  refute  this  generality — as  facts  are  in 
the  habit  of  refuting  would-be  generalities. 

On  one  day’s  picket  line  in  the  Garment 
Workers’  Strike,  the  above-referred-to  bulletin 
states,  Sweden,  Ireland,  Italy,  Russia,  Africa 
and  Japan  were  represented  by  women  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  demanding  economic  freedom  for 
women  everywhere. 

Medals  and  Monuments  for  Women 
War  Workers 

T  has  been  recently  proposed  in  the  Senate 
that  the  government  award  war  medals  to 
women  who  have  rendered  valuable  war 
service  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Sena¬ 
tor  Calder,  of  New  York,  said  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Baker,  that,  inasmuch  as  honor  med¬ 
als  were  being  awarded  to  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men,  “it  occurs  to  me  that  there  are 
many  women  who  served  with  the  army  abroad 
in  our  hospitals,  who  are  equally  fitted  to  con¬ 
sideration  for  services  rendered,  and  if  medals 
of  honor  can  be  awarded  to  those  women,  un¬ 
der  the  law,  I  trust  they  will  not  be  overlooked. 
If  the  law  forbids  the  granting  of  medals  to 
women,  I  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
its  repeal.” 

In  this  same  connection,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  the  Army  honor  women  by  erecting  in 
Washington  a  monument  to  “American  Wo¬ 
manhood  in  commemoration  of  her  loyalty, 
sacrifices,  and  devotion  to  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces,”  this  monument  to  be  the 
gift  of  the  men  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces 
above  named. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  suggestions  have 
been  made  is  certainly  very  commendable;  alll 
the  more  so  if  they  come  more  in  the  light  of 
an  appreciation  than  of  a  reward — for  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  women  in  war  work  were  act¬ 
uated  by  any  thought  of  reward.  But,  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  notion  of  “rewards”  entirely — we  won¬ 
der  sometimes  if  it  ever  occurs  to  these  good 
people  that  to  offer  an  occasional  sugar-plum 
with  one  hand  and  withhold  with  the  other  the 
bread  of  daily  sustenance — to  give  an  unasked 
honor  and  withhold  an  asked-for  right — might 
be  just  a  little  bit — well — exasperating? 


Women  in  Industry  Demand 
Labor  Laws 

NOW  that  the  women  of  New  York  State 
have  the  vote,  they  are  working,  through 
the  Women’s  Joint  Legislative  Confer¬ 
ence,  comprising  the  six  largest  womens’  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  state,  to  put  through  this 
session  of  the  legislature  at  Albany  a  program 
of  six  bills,  all  for  the  benefit  of  women  in  in¬ 
dustry. 

They  are  being  asked,  among  other  things, 
why,  if  women  have  come  into  industry  and 
politics,  they  should  not  work  under  the  same 
conditions  as  men.  Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier, 
chairman  of  the  Women’s  Joint  Legislative 
Conference,  has  issued  a  statement  answering 
this  and  other  questions,  and  tending  inci¬ 
dentally  to  show  that  enfranchised  women  are 
going  speedily  to  use  their  new  power  in  ef¬ 
fecting  reforms  which  during  all  the  years  of 
their  disfranchisement  they  have  been  forced 
to  work  for  by  means  of  begging,  pleading 
and  cajolery.  Miss  Dreier  says: 

“In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  satisfied  to  sit 
down  calmly  once  we  have  got  the  vote,  be¬ 
cause  equal  franchise  has  not  created  equal  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions,  either  in  the  hours  of  work 
or  the  amount  in  the  pay  envelope.  Since  wo¬ 
men  are  inadequately  organized  industrially, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  better 
condition  enjoyed  by  the  men,  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  them  through  the  power  of  their  en¬ 
franchised  labor  unions.  Political!  equality 
does  not  mean  industrial  equality  unless  in¬ 
dustry  is  regulated,  by  means  of  this  political 
equality,  entirely  through  legislation.  Where 
industrial  organization  is  lacking,  legislative 
remedies  must  be  applied. 

“.Since  the  war  began  women  have  entered 
industry  in  great  numbers,  because  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  increasing  production  and  because 
the  men  had  left  to  go  to  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  trade  union  men  permitted  the  women 
to  work  with  them,  but  without  joining  the 
union.  Most  of  these  women  did  as  much 
work  as  the  men  beside  whom  they  toiled.  In 
fact,  the  output  of  many  of  them  was  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  men.  Yet  most  of  the 
women  workers  got  from  two  cents  to  ten 
cents  per  hour  less  than  the  men  were  paid 
for  the  same  work.  At  present  there  are  no 
limits  to  hours,  and  women  work  anywhere 
from  nine  to  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

“The  working  girls  themselves  want  these 
bills  that  we  are  proposing.  They  have  worked 
under  the  conditions  of  no  protection,  or  inad¬ 
equate  protection,  and  they  have  endorsed  this 
legislation  heartily.  And  now  they  have  the 
votes  to  help  make  this  legislation  possible.” 


February  8,  1919 

South  Carolina  Demands  Suffrage  Amendment 

By  Helen  E,  Vaughan,  State  Chairman,  National  Woman’s  Party 


WHEN  Senator  W.  P.  Pollock  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  South  Car¬ 
olina  suffragists  felt  that  they  had  a 
friend  in  Congress  who  would  represent  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  state. 

Senator  Pollock  was  known  throughout 
South  Carolina  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  wo¬ 
man  suffrage,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  all  the 
policies  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  Mr.  Pollock  was  elected  to  com¬ 
plete  the  term  of  the  late  Senator  Tillman, 
which  ends  March  4,  with  the  close  of  the 
Democratic  Congress.  Great  interest  centered 
upon  this  senator,  who  might  cast  the  decid¬ 
ing  vote  for  the  national  suffrage  amendment 
thereby  enfranchising  American  women  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  honor  to  his  party.  His 
favorable  vote  on  the  amendment  seemed  as¬ 
sured. 

Some  time  before  his  term  began.  Senator 
Pollock  was  confidently  approached  by  the  suf¬ 
fragists  of  the  state,  who  asked  him  to  make 
public  pledge  of  his  position  on  the  amend¬ 
ment,  that  his  vote  might  be  counted  upon  as 
one  of  the  two  necessary  for  the  passage  of 
the  measure.  His  refusal  to  make  any  decla¬ 
ration  was  a  surprise  and  disappointment. 
The  women,  however,  came  away  trusting  that 
Senator  Pollock  would  soon  choose  the  "right 
time  and  place”  for  a  statement,  which  would 
be  most  helpful  in  securing  the  remaining  vote. 

As  the  precious  days  went  by,  and  suffragists 
began  to  realize  that  no  vote  would  be  taken 
in  this  session  unless  there  were  the  required 
number  of  votes  to  pass  the  measure — that  it 
would  not  be  brought  up  to  defeat — confi¬ 
dence  in  Senator  Pollock’s  position  was  min¬ 
gled  with  impatience  and  alarm,  lest  his  silence 
jeopardize  his  opportunity  to  vote  at  all  on 
this  measure  of  democracy. 

South  Carolina  people  realizing  the  fact  that 
Senator  Pollock’s  silence  is  hdlding  back  the 
suffrage  amendment,  and  depriving  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  of  the  credit  of  enfranchising  the 
women  of  the  nation,  began  at  once  to  urge 
him  by  letters,  telegrams,  petitions  and  reso¬ 
lutions  to  make  a  statement  immediately  that 
he  would  support  the  amendment.  Prominent 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
have  urged  him  to  declare  his  position,  and 
assured  him  of  future  political  backing.  This 
prompt  expression  has  become  a  campaign  to 
help  Senator  Pollock  to  make  public  pledge 
of  his  vote. 

Among  the  first  to  write  to  Senator  Pollock 
was  Mayor  Harvley,  of  Greenville,  who  wrote: 

"I  suppose  that  you  have  read  the  editorials 
that  have  appeared  in  several  South  Carolina 
papers  recently  with  reference  to  your  posi¬ 
tion  regarding  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 

“I,  of  course,  realize  that  you  could  not  al¬ 
low  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  those  who  have 


supported  you  to  influence  you  to  any  great 
extent,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  al¬ 
ways  supported  you  I  feel  that  I  might  have  at 
least  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  opinion  to 
you  regarding  this  matter. 

“It  is  generally  understood  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  not  so  expressed  yourself.  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted  in  the  very  near  future 
and  the  question  seems  to  be  whether  or  not 
the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  Party  will 
receive  the  credit  for  the  passage  of  it. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
made  himself  so  clear  on  this  issue,  I  believe 
that  the  passage  of  this  amendment  should 
occur  while  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  arc  controlled  by  the  Democrats.  The 
time  is  drawing  near  when  the  Democrats  will 
no  longer  be  in  control  and  may  I  not  ask  you 
to  assist  in  putting  this  amendment  through  by 
at  once  making  a  public  statement  as  to  your 
position?  Frankly,  I  believe  that  you  would 
be  doing  yourself  an  injustice  not  to  make 
your  position  known. 

“Assuring  you  of  my  continued  loyalty,  and 
with  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

“Yours  truly, 

“H.  C.  Harvley,  Mayor.” 

Mayor  Harvley  was  equally  glad  to  head  a 
petition  which  was  circulated  in  his  city  and 
signed  by  hundreds  of  men  and  women. 

A  very  earnest  letter  was  sent  to  Senator 
Pollock  by  Mrs.  M.  P.  Gridley,  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Greenville  Branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party,  and  known  throughout 
the  state  for  her  business  and  club  activities. 

“I  am  writng  to  ask  you  to  not  only  vote 
for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  suffrage  amendment, 
but  to  declare  as  soon  as  possible  that  you  will 
do  so. 

“I  have  had  a  long  experience  in  meeting  the 
women  of  the  state;  have  been  the  president 
for  twenty-eight  years  of  the  oldest  woman’s 
club  in  the  state  and  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  had 
held  several  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Clubs,  although  I  had  to  resign  the 
presidency  on  account  of  ill  health  soon  after 
my  election.  I  was  also  the  head  of  the  cotton 
mill  business  for  twenty-five  years. 

"I  would  not  tell  you  all  this  but  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  had  and  still  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  know  what  men  and  women  are  think¬ 
ing.  The  resentment  against  Senator  Benet’s 
attitude  was  more  intense  than  even  I  antici¬ 
pated. 

“We  realize  that  as  a  politician  you  are 
probably  waiting  to  see  what  your  constit¬ 
uents  wish  you  to  do,  but  there  are  times  when 
to  lead  is  the  stronger  position,  and  I  am  fully 


convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  times.  The 
people  of  the  state  believe  that  President  Wil¬ 
son  wishes  this  amendment  passed  and  they 
are  resenting  the  obstruction  to  its  passage. 

“This  desire  for  the  suffrage  at  one  time 
was  confined  to  the  few,  but  now  all  classes 
are  awake  to  its  importance.  Among  the  la¬ 
boring  classes,  especially  the  cotton  mill  work¬ 
ers,  the  feeling  has  become  general  that  the 
women  are  entitled  to  this  recognition  by  the 
men  who  are  supposed  to  represent  them. 

“The  situation,  as  you  well  know,  is  tense 
and  you  can  so  easily  end  it.  This  battle  that 
has  been  fought  for  seventy  years  will  not  end 
until  the  women  have  been  given  the  ballot. 
Why  prolong  the  struggle?  Can  you  not  see 
that  the  party  that  passes  this  amendment  will 
have  the  prestige  for  many  years  to  come? 

“The  opportunity  is  a  great  one.  Will  you 
not  embrace  it  and  by  declaring  your  intention 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  now  give  to  your 
party  the  glory  of  passing  the  amendment?  I 
believe  the  fate  of  the  Democratic  Party  al¬ 
most  hangs  in  the  balance.” 

From  Columbia,  Rev.  G.  Groft  Williams, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc¬ 
tions,  vigorously  expresses  himself: 

“I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  de¬ 
clare  yourself  on  the  proposed  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  There 
are  a  number  of  citizens  in  South  Carolina  that 
are  looking  to  our  chosen  leaders  for  declara¬ 
tion  on  all  important  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  questions,  and  we  are  strengthened  in 
our  relations  with  them  when  we  are  taken 
into  their  confidence  on  matters  that  concern 
us  all.  We  do  not  like  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
people’s  chosen  representatives’  views  on  vital 
and  urgent  issues  until,  at  some  dramatic  mo¬ 
ment,  they  give  utterance  to  their  personal 
opinions.  It  rather  appears  that  the  leaders 
that  act  thus  are  more  interested  in  having  a 
vivid  setting  for  an  oratorical  climax  than  in 
the  instruction  and  leadership  of  their  con¬ 
stituents. 

“I  am  deeply  interested  in  equal  suffrage, 
and  I  am  also  deeply  interested  in  you  and 
your  political  career,  and  I  am  writing  this 
letter  because  I  feel  that  you  wish  the  citizens 
of  the  state  to  inform  you  of  their  wishes.” 

Mr  Albert  S.  Johnson,  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board,  until  recently  a  conspicuous  man 
in  the  public  life  of  the  state,  adds  his  plea: 

“I  am  informed  that  passage  of  the  bill  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  states  the  question  of  granting 
suffrage  to  women  has  reached  the  stage  where 
your  attitude  is  a  very  determining  factor. 

“Having  been  in.  public  life  myself'  in  South 
Carolina  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  and  having  studied 
legislative  operations,  I  well  understand  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  a  legislator  of  knowing 
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The  Suffragist 


the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  people  whom 
he  represents.  Though  I  am  now  living  in 
Richmond,  my  removal  from  South  Carolina  is 
so  recent  that  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to 
write  you  as  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and 
to  say  that  I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear 
to  support  this  measure  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

“I  express  this  hope  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  question  of  state’s  rights  which  is  said 
to  be  involved.  In  the  face  of  such  a  question 
of  simple  justice,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
South  Carolina’s  rights  as  a  state  would  be 
trespassed  upon  or  endangered  by  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  suffrage  through  federal  amendment. 
Moreover,  'there  would  be  something  anoma¬ 
lous  to  me  in  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  America 
to  incorporate  fully  in  her  own  political  life 
the  principles  of  democracy  for  which  her  sons 
have  died  thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea. 

“I  speak  as  a  South  Carolinian,  as  a  South¬ 
erner,  and  as  an  American  in  asking  that  suf¬ 
frage  be  extended  to  the  women  of  America.” 

Judge  John  Gary  Evans,  of  Spartanburg, 
who  has  been  closely  associated  with  Senator 
Pollock’s  political  career,  and  worked  with 


him  to  place  a  suffrage  bill  before  the  state 
legislature  in  1916,  hastened  to  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  secure  a  speedy  statement  and  a  fa¬ 
vorable  one  from  Mr.  Pollock. 

The  Mayor  of  Anderson  eagerly  wired  to 
Washington. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Charleston 
adopted  resolutions  which  were  sent  to  both 
Senator  Smith  and  Senator  Pollock  asking 
them  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Woman’s  Union  Labor  League, 
having  a  membership  of  80,  sent  a  petition 
signed  by  all  urging  industrial  and  political 
equality  for  women  as  an  outcome  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  passage  of  the  national  suffrage 
amendment. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  by  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Woman’s  Club  of  Greenville  Similar 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Public  Health 
W'orkers  of  Greenville,  and  by  the  Public 
Nurses'  Association. 

Impatient  at  Senator  Pollock’s  delay,  the 
South  Carolina  Branch  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  has  been  untiring  in  its  efforts  to 
persuade  him  to  help  end  the  struggle  for  en¬ 
franchisement.  Upon  receiving  the  news  that 


women  keeping  the  "watch  fires  of  freedom” 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  demand¬ 
ing  a  share  in  the  world  democracy,  a  tele¬ 
gram  was  dispatched  at  once  to  Senator  Pol¬ 
lock. 

Many  hundreds  of  names  have  been  signed 
to  petitions  from  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  state  calling  upon  both  Senators  to  vote 
favorably  on  the  suffrage  amendment,  and  the 
agitation  will  not  cease  during  this  short  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  until  the  measure  is  passed. 

This  campaign  “Helping  Pollock  to  declare,” 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  press  of  the 
state,  and  is  a  subject  of  daily  comment.  The 
Piedmont,  of  Greenville,  and  The  Charleston 
Evening  Post  are  following  the  situation  with 
a  series  of  editorials,  while  the  Columbia  State, 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  conservative  States 
Rights  Party,  generously  gives  space  to  per¬ 
sonal  letters  which  urge  Senator  Pollock  to 
commit  himself. 

How  long  will  our  suffragist  senators  keep 
his  constituents  waiting  for  an  answer?  Surely 
he  will  not  let  his  opportunity  to  vote  for  this 
measure  of  justice  escape  him  by  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  delay. 


Women  in  the  New  Year 

By  a  Woman  Correspondent 

Reprint  from  The  Manchester  Guardian 


''I  HE  year  1918  came  in  with  no  promise  to 
J.  the  women  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  brought 
them  citizenship  and  the  entry  into  Par¬ 
liament.  With  1919  they  believe — relying  on 
definite  promises — that  their  greatest  legal  dis¬ 
abilities  will  be  removed,  that  they  will  be 
given  the  right  to  compete  with  men  in  indus¬ 
try  on  fair  terms,  that  they  will  have  equal  pay 
for  similar  work,  that  professional  barriers  wijl 
be  swept  away,  that  they  will  be  permitted  to 
enter  technical  classes  and  schools  which  have 
hitherto  been  closed  to  them,  and  that  their 
right  to  more  important  administrative  and 
consultative  positions  will  be  recognized.  They 
have  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  organize 
themselves  in  order  to  safeguard  their  indus¬ 
trial  and  professional  interests  as  they  have 
never  done  before.  They  know  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  women  in  domestic  and  family  life,  the 
health  of  women  and  of  children,  the  health¬ 
ful  conditions  of  their  life  are  to  be  given  full 
and  expert  attention  by  the  State,  and  they 
realize  that  if  the  State  fails  in  this  direction 
they  now  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
They  have  proved  themselves  a  political  force. 
They  atvait  the  eager  considered  overtures  of 
politicians.  They  are  ready  to  express  their 
disapproval  if  performance  does  not  come  up 
to  expectation. 

And  yet  never  did  the  opening  of  the  year 
find  the  women  of  Great  Britain  in  such  a  state 


of  unrest.  They  are  facing  a  new  world  in 
dark  uncertainty,  assured  that  if  it  does  not 
bring  tragedy  it  brings  trials  which  must  put 
a  new  strain  on  their  courage,  their  endurance, 
and  their  quickened  intelligence.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  engaged  in  most  arduous 
toil,  so  absorbed  in  their  urgent  work  that 
they  have  had  no  time  to  look  beyond  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Their  hours  have  been  apportioned  for 
them,  they  have  worked  to  the  clock.  They 
have  had  unusual  demands  upon  their  purses 
and  an  unaccustomed  amount  of  money  to 
spend.  Now  full  of  energy,  intensely  con¬ 
scious  of  their  powers  and  capabilities,  they 
find  themselves  out  of  work,  money  going  out 
as  freely  as  ever,  and  the  bottom  of  the  purse 
painfully  visible.  They  have  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  no  idea  what  their  occupation 
will  be  in  three  months  time;  they  cannot  to¬ 
day  visualize  their  future.  They  can  only  take 
their  courage  in  both  hands  and  go  forward, 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  life  that  has 
never  before  seemed  so  well  worth  living. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  women  who  have 
had  to  earn  their  living  and  who  have  to  a 
large  extent  lost  touch  with  their  pre-war  oc¬ 
cupations.  Then  there  are  the  hosts  of  wo¬ 
men- — many  of  them  women  of  middle  or  older 
age — who  have  been  for  years  busily  and  very 
happily  engaged  in  hospitals,  canteens,  or  in 
public  offices  on  work  that  will  also  end  very 


speedily.  They  had  often,  before  the  war 
brought  its  demands,  fretted  at  the  aimlessness 
of  their  lives.  They  had  too  often  felt  that 
they  were  of  no  value  to  their  country,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  to  anyone  but  themselves.  They  have 
been  born  again,  have  realized  that  without 
their  patient,  tireless  work  countless  agencies 
devoted  to  war  victims  and  the  wounded  must 
have  closed  their  doors.  In  the  midst  of  death 
and  suffering  they  have  for  the  first  time 
known  the  zest  of  life,  and  they  have  known  a 
new  comradeship  with  women  of  all  classes. 
Now  their  work  has  ceased,  or  is  rapidly  draw¬ 
ing  to  an  end,  and  they  cannot  tolerate  the 
prospect  of  return  to  the  old  trivialities. 

The  only  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  the  word  comradeship,  and  there  are 
signs  that  this  is  understood — that  the  well-to- 
do  women  will  bring  what  help  they  can  to  the 
industrial  workers.  It  is,  for  instance,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  that  the  difficulties  of  domestic 
service  are  now  so  generally  recognized,  and 
that  there  is  such  a  widespread  desire  for  the 
amelioration  of  conditions.  The  industrial  wo¬ 
men  themselves  are  anxious  not  to  accept 
terms  that  will  make  life  harder  for  their  fel¬ 
lows — they  understand  the  value  of  organiza¬ 
tion — and  to  the  disciplined,  efficient,  well-to- 
do  women  of  the  younger  generation  the  na¬ 
tion  may  well  look  for  an  army  of  voluntary 
or  paid  social  workers,  ready  for  the  big  tasks 
that  lie  ahead. 


February  8,  1919 
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Florida  Deputation  to  Florida  Senators 

By  Ruby  Leach,  of  the  Miami,  Florida,  Metropolis 


So  strong  has  the  sentiment  favoring  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  national  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  become  in  Florida — sen¬ 
timent  manifested  by  a  petition  from  the 
state  legislature  and  by  resolutions  passed 
every  day  by  organizations  of  all  kinds  all  over 
the  state,  that  the  Florida  senators  are  no 
longer  able  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Florida 
wants  to  enfranchise  its  women  by  this 
amendment. 

A  petition  signed  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Florida  legislature  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  national  suffrage  amendment  was 
brought  from  Florida  to  Washington  by  a 
committee  of  five  Florida  women,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  Senators  Park  Trammeill  and  Dun¬ 
can  U.  Fletcher  on  Saturday  morning,  Febru¬ 
ary  I.  This  petition  was  signed  by  such  men 
as  Senator  J.  W.  Hughlctt,  of  Cocoa;  Senator 
Lincoln  Hulley,  of  De  Land;  Senator  A.  Cor¬ 
bett,  of  St.  Johns  County;  Senator  Lowry,  of 
Tallahassee;  and  Representative  Wainbright, 
of  Jacksonville,  and  included  the  names  of 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
members  of  the  legislature. 

The  men  who  signed  the  petition  are  men 
of  influence,  are  prominent  politically  and  are 
men  whose  votes  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  they  represent.  Some  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  who  refused  to  sign  the 
petition  when  the  Florida  women  first  took  it 
to  them,  later  wrote  asking  if  they  might  sign 
it  and  stating  that  they  had  received  letters 
from  persons  in  their  districts,  urging  them  to 
stand  with  President  Wilson  in  supporting  the 
passage  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 

The  five  Florida  women  who  were  sent  from 
Florida  as  a  committee  to  tell  the  Florida  sen¬ 


ators  that  the  men  and  women  of  their  state 
DO  want  them  to  support  the  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  amendment  were: 

Mrs.  Lorenzo  Wilson  Baldwin,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville — a  member  of  the  Florida  bar,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary  of  the  State  Council  of  Na¬ 
tion  Defense,  prominent  in  Florida  Pan  Hel- 
enic  circle  and  the  wife  of  a  prominent  Jack¬ 
sonville  attorney.  She  represented  the  profes¬ 
sional  women  of  her  state. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Felton,  of  Mayo — representing 
the  country  women  of  Florida  and  said  to  have 
more  political  influence  than  any  other  wo¬ 
man  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  She  is 
a  granddaughter  of  John  C  Calhoun. 

Mrs.  William  MacDonell,  of  Jacksonville — a 
Red  Cross  nurse,  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Jacksonville  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns,  the  wife  of  Dr.  MacDonell,  who  is 
head  of  the  Jacksonville  board  of  health,  and 
the  daughter  of  ex-Congressman  David  Lester, 
of  Georgia. 

Miss  Clyde  Hunt,  of  Jacksonville — principal 
of  the  Western  Union  training  school  for  op¬ 
erators,  head  of  the  employment  bureau  of 
the  Florida  branch  of  the  Western  Union,  a 
graduate  of  Wesleyan  College  and  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  State  College  for  Women  and  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  ex-Congressman  S,  F.  Gove. 

Miss  Ruby  Leach,  of  Miami — a  reporter  on 
the  Miami  Daily  Metropolis. 

THF  petition,  which  was  signed  by  the  Flor¬ 
ida  legislators  and  which  was  presented 
to  the  Florida  senators  on  Saturday, 
reads; 

“Whereas,  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  has  endorsed  the  amendment  to  the  con¬ 


stitution  of  the  United  States,  enfranchising 
women,  and  has  urged  favorable  action  thereon 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  and 

“Whereas,  President  Wilson  has  personally 
urged  its  passage  in  this  session  of  Congress, 

“Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  members 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Florida,  are 
sending  this  to  our  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  an  endorsement  of  the  stand  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.’’ 

The  Florida  women  also  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  senators  the  fact  that  the 
South  Florida  Press  Association  at  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  in  Winter  Haven,  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  urging  the  Florida  representatives  to 
vote  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Florida  Engineering  society 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Jacksonville  passed 
similar  resolutions,  as  did  the  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  of  Jacksonville.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  and  many  others  have  all  urged 
Senators  Trammell  and  Fletcher  to  give  the 
amendment  the  one  vote  needed  so  as  not  to 
undo  the  work  already  done  by  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  President  and  so  as  not  to  leave 
the  honor  of  enfranchising  the  women  to  the 
Republicans,  since  they  have  votes  enough 
promised  to  put  it  through  after  March  4,  when 
their  Party  will  be  in  control. 

Senator  Trammell  told  the  Florida  delega¬ 
tion  that  he  would  take  all  these  facts  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  he  cast  his  vote,  and  although 
he  suggested  states  rights  as  an  objection  to 
supporting  the  amendment,  he  did  not  seem 
opposed  to  the  federal  amendment. 

Senator  Fletcher  also  took  the  petition  under 
consideration. 


Twenty-four  Legislatures  Urge  National  Suffrage 


TWENTY-FOUR  legislatures  have  by  res¬ 
olution  or  petition  since  the  first  of  the 
3'car,  urged  the  National  Senate  to  pass  the 
suffrage  amendment  without  further  delay.  The 
legislatures  which  have  just  taken  this  action 
are  Oregon,  Illinois,  and  Nevada.  In  all  three 
the  resolution  had  received  the  support  of  the 
governor,  and  word  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Oregon  legislature  was  at  once  reported  by 
Governor  Withycombe  to  Woman’s  Party 
workers  in  Washington. 

The  states  which  had  already  during  the 
past  weeks  called  in  this  way  upon  the  Sen¬ 


ate  by  resolutions  of  their  legislatures  are 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  Michigan,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  California, 
North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Arkansas,  Washington, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Arizona,  Texas 
and  Montana.  Those  which  have  called  upon 
the  Senate  by  petitions  from  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  are  Florida,  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire. 

The  petition  from  Maine  was  signed  by  a 
majority,  and  in  addition  many  members  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  passage 


of  the  amendment  but  refused  to  instruct  Sen¬ 
ator  Hale  on  this  measure  because  of  the  po¬ 
litical  asset  it  would  bring  him  if  he  did  vote 
favorably  on  the  amendment.  Senator  Hale  is 
alone  in  his  opposition  of  the  amendment, 
since  Senator  Fernald,  of  Maine,  has  voted  for 
it.  The  names  to  the  petition  were  secured  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse,  State  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  and  by 
Miss  Betty  Gram,  national  organizer,  who  has 
been  in  Maine  since  securing  the  petition  call¬ 
ing  upon  Senator  Moses  for  his  favorable  vote. 


The  Suffragist 


Amendment  to  be  Brought  Up  February  Tenth 


The  announcement  was  made  In  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  February  3,  by  Senator  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Woman  Suffrage 
Committee,  that  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  will  again  be  introduced  for  discussion 
in  the  Senate  on  Monday,  February  10. 

This  announcement  by  Senator  Jones  fol¬ 
lowed  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  suf¬ 
fragists  which  was  held  at  the  Capitol, 
Sunday  evening,  February  3. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  February  4,  a  cau¬ 
cus  of  all  Democratic  senators  was  held  at  the 
Capitol  upon  a  call  issued  by  Senator  Martin, 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate, 
to  consider  the  suffrage  amendment.  This 
caucus  was  called  in  response  to  a  petition  re¬ 
questing  such  a  caucus,  signed  by  twenty-two 
Democrats.  It  is  the  first  time  the  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  have  met  in  caucus  since  the  war 
began. 

It  is  one  year  and  one  month  since  the 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  House  and  went 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  which  is  still  in  the  majority. 


jjYJ-  EY,  lookout,  kids — dey’s  a-comin’l” 

xX  Four  small  urchins  scurried  trium¬ 
phantly  down  the  avenue. 

Six  policemen  moved  in  a  more  leisurely 
fashion  from  behind  bush  and  tree  and  monu¬ 
ment  toward  a  common  point  opposite  the 
White  House — and  waited. 

From  among  the  converging  streams  of  hu¬ 
manity  flowing  through  the  park  towards  the 
statue  of  Jackson — that  great  democrat — in  the 
center,  individuals  stopped,  turning  shaded 
gaze  toward  the  glare  of  the  western  sun. 

Through  the  bare  tree  branches  and  above 
low  bush  tops  three  purple,  white  and  gold 
banners  appeared  suddenly,  flaring  colorfully 
against  the  pale  blue  sky  and  moving  steadily 
onward  beside  the  tall  iron  spikes  of  the 
White  House  fence.  More  people  turned  to 
look. 

"The  suffragists  again  1"  the  comment  ran. 

The  banners  moved  on;  then  across  an  open 
space  the  three  sturdy  figures  of  their  bearers, 
one  behind  the  other,  came  into  clear  view. 

A  crowd  surged  up  from  behind  them,  closed 
in  around  them,  went  streaming  from  the  park 
and  across  the  street  to  them,  accompanied 
them  to  that  spot  before  the  Presidential  Man¬ 
sion  already  burned  clean  by  the  sacrificial 
fires  of  women — women  demanding  a  cessation 
of  hypocrisy  in  matters  of  American  freedom 
and  justice. 

An  instant’s  pause,  while  the  crowd  which 
had  swallowed  up  the  three  marchers  grew 


must  either  pass  the  amendment  at  this  time 
or  complete  its  already  disgraceful  record  of 
the  past  five  years  on  the  suffrage  measure 
with  defeat. 

The  last  vote  was  taken  on  October  i,  1918, 
when  the  amendment  lost  by  two  votes.  Of 
the  thirty-four  votes  cast  against  the  meas¬ 
ure,  twelve  were  Republican  and  twenty-two 
were  Democrats.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of 
the  Republican  senators  voted  for  it,  and  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  Democratic  senators 
voted  against  it 

Ever  since  October  i,  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  has  continued  its  protest  against 
the  Administration  which  has  blocked  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  amendment.  The  Party  is  not 
alone  in  this  stand,  for  the  press  of  the  South 
with  increasing  unanimity  is  urging  the  sena¬ 
tors  from  Southern  states  to  save  the  party 
situation  at  once  and  to  extend  the  democracy 
of  this  country  to  include  American  women. 

As  added  strength  to  the  arguments  of  the 
press  comes  the  statement  made  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan  on  the  day  following  Senator 

The  Watch  Fire  Goes  On 

By  Elizabeth  Kalb 

and  swayed  and  shifted  about  the  spot.  Then 
from  in  among  the  banners,  still  raised  high — 
and  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  flamed  the 
new-made  watch  fire  of  democracy — that  watch 
fire  which,  however  many  times  it  be  extin¬ 
guished,  always  flames  up  again,  lit  by  the  un¬ 
failing  hope  and  determination  in  women’s 
hearts.  It  flamed  across  the  fast  emptying 
park — and  the  new  liberty  bell  at  14  Jackson 
Place  took  up  the  tale,  that  all  who  could  not 
see  the  fire  might  hear  and  know  that  the 
President  had  again  been  using — words — about 
freedom. 

The  police  at  the  edge  of  the  park  had  moved 
across  the  street  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 
And  the  fire  still  flamed  and  the  banners  still 
held  true. 

Again  the  crowd  swayed — parted.  The  ban¬ 
ners  began  to  move,  still  Jiigh.  Back  across 
the  street  again  came  the  policemen,  three 
groups  of  them  moving  separately,  each  group 
with  its  banner  and  its  staunch  little  woman’s 
figure.  They  looked  very  lone  in  the  wide 
empty  street,  in  spite  of  the  crowd  at  their 
backs.  But  the  fire  still  flamed. 

The  few  who  had  stayed  across  in  the  park 
to  watch,  collected  rapidly  and  hurried  ahead 
of  the  oncoming  little  group,  now  safely  in 
the  hands  of  "Right  and  Justice.”  And  the 
other  crowd  was  still  at  their  heels.  Up 
through  the  paths  of  the  park  toward  the 
statue  of  Jackson — that  untrammeled,  militant 
figure— came  two  women  with  their  escorts. 


Jones’  announcement  Mr.  Bryan  spent  the 
day  in  consultation  with  one  Democratic  Sena¬ 
tor  after  another  and  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  argument  which  he  laid  before 
them  to  secure  their  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment: 

"Woman  suffrage  is  coming  to  the  country 
and  to  the  world.  It  will  be  submitted  to  the 
states  by  the  next  Congress,  if  it  is  not  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  present  Congress. 

"I  hope  the  Democrats  of  the  South  will  not 
handicap  the  Democrats  of  the  North  by  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  spend  the  next  twenty-five 
years  explaining  to  the  women  of  the  country 
why  their  party  prevented  the  submission  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  states. 

"This  is  our  last  chance  to  play  an  important 
part  in  bringing  about  this  important  reform 
and  it  is  of  vital  political  concern  that  the 
Democrats  of  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley 
not  be  burdened  by  the  charge  that  our  party 
prevented  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment,  especially  when  it  is  known  that  it  is 
coming  in  spite  of,  if  not  with  the  aid  of,  the 
Democratic  Party.” 


Excitement  rippled  across  the  face  of  the  gath¬ 
ering;  comment  ran  rife.  • 

“Aw,  what  do  they  want  to  arrest  them  fori” 

"Well,  they’d  ought  to  arrest  ’em — it’s  a  nui¬ 
sance  havin’  women  all  the  time  askin’  for 
somethingl” — 

The  third  woman  and  her  escort  appeared — 
a  little  old-grandmotherly  woman,  her  tiny 
figure  the  straightest  and  staunchest  of  all,  her 
face  sweet  yet  grave  with  purpose,  and  serious 
with  the  seriousness  of  all  her  long  years  of 
struggle  for  justice. 

Ohs  and  ahs  ran  over  the  crowd;  many  rec¬ 
ognized  her  as  having  appeared  in  the  three 
previous  demonstrations  of  protest,  as  having 
just  returned  from  serving  a  twenty-four  hour 
sentence  in  the  District  jail. 

"Why  ge — she’s  old  I”  exclaimed  one  young 
fellow,  gazing  in  amazement;  “She’s  awful  old! 
Why — why  you  wouldn’t  think  of  her  being 
out  like  this!  You’d  think  she’d  have  better 
sense.  You’d  think — you’d  think  she’d  stay  at 
home!”  Palpably,  his  notions  of  the  “women 
agitators”  were  becoming  confused  by  his  evi¬ 
dent  but  unwilling  admiration  for  this  little  old 
lady. 

“She’s  a  better  soldier  than  you,”  said  a  man 
with  a  crutch  near  him  in  the  crowd — “She 
didn’t  stay  at  home — even  if  you  did.” 

The  iittle  group  and  its  following  moved  on 
through  the  park  to  the  patrol  call-box  on  H 
street — banner  still  high.  The  bell  across  the 
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square  continued  to  send  out  the  news.  And 
down  on  the  curbing  before  the  sun-washed 
white  front  of  the  President’s  mansion,  flamed 
the  fire. 

The  three  women  carried  off  in  the  patrol  to 
the  police  station  and  later  to  the  House  of 
Detention  for  the  night,  on  this  afternoon  of 
Friday,  the  31st  of  January,  were  Miss  Mary 
Ingham,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  branch;  Mrs.  Annie  Arneil,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  No¬ 
lan,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Mrs.  Nolan  had 
made  three  such  trips  previously  within  the 
past  ten  days,  and,  with  three  such  “charges” 
against  her,  had  enjoyed  the  "leniency”  of  the 
judge,  who  refused  to  impose  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-four  hour  sentence  for  all  her  offences  to¬ 
gether,  while  her  first  partner  in  crime  re¬ 
ceived  the  usual  five  days. 

Subsequent  to  her  first  arrest  and  re¬ 
lease  on  bail  awaiting  a  postponed  trial, 
and  up  unto  the  last  day  of  January  and 
the  demonstrations  just  described,  the  watch 
fires  had  been  contsantly  lighted  and  relighted. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  January  24,  Mrs. 
Nolan  and  Miss  Berthe  Arnold,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  who  were  already  scheduled  to  appear 
in  court  on  Monday  for  trial,  went  out  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  to  the  accustomed  spot  before  the 
White  House  and  stood  guard  over  the  rekin¬ 
dled  flame  of  freedom.  Both  were  immediately 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  House  of  Detention 
until  next  morning,  when  they  were  brought 
again  before  Judge  McMahon  for  trial. 

The  courtroom  was  packed  with  a  hushed 
gathering  of  people  interested  in  the  fate  of 
the  courageous  little  woman  from  Florida. 
Miss  Arnold,  disdaining  to  answer  with  a  plea 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  went  through,  in  si¬ 
lence,  the  customary  farce  of  a  trial — and  was 
sentenced  to  five  days  in  jail.  Mrs.  Nolan, 
proved  “guilty”  of  the  same  offence,  was  freed. 
On  being  brought  before  the  bar  she  had  said, 
'T  am  guilty  if  there  is  any  guilt  in  a  demand 
for  freedom.  I  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  President  who  is  depriving  American  wo¬ 
men  of  freedom.  I  have  been  sent  to  repre¬ 
sent  my  state,  Florida,  and  I  am  willing  to  do 
or  suffer  anything  to  bring  victory  to  the  long, 
courageous  struggle.  I  have  fought  this  fight 
many  years.  I  have  seen  children  born  and 
grow  to  womanhood  to  fight  at  my  side.  I 
have  seen  their  children  grow  up  to  fight  with 
us.” 

A  great  storm  of  applause,  which  the  judge 
tried  in  vain  to  quell,  burst  out  at  these  words. 
Thirteen  of  the  applauders  were  recognized  by 
court  attendants  and,  at  the  order  of  the  Judge, 
brought  to  the  dock  and  sentenced  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  with  no  alternative  of  fines,  for 
“contempt  of  Court.”  These  thirteen  women 
were  as  follows;  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  New  York 
City,  member  of  the  Executive  Council;  Miss 
Edith  Ainge,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Mary 
Gertrude  Fendall,  Baltimore,  Treasurer  Na¬ 


tional  Woman’s  Party;  Mrs.  Phoebe  Munnecke, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Lucy  Branham,  Balti¬ 
more;  Mrs.  Annie  Arneil,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware;  Miss  Matilda  Young,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Miss  Ruth  Crocker,  Chicago;  Miss  Elsie  Un- 
terman,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Kate  Boeckh,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Boeckh,  of  Montreal;  Miss  Emily  Huff,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Lucille  Shields,  .Amarillo,  Texas;  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walmsley,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
These  women  went  to  jail,  and  Mrs.  Nolan,  in 
spite  of  her  brave  protest  at  receiving  favorable 
discrimination  on  account  of  her  age,  was  re¬ 
leased. 

But  she  knew  that  she  could  still  be  of  use 
to  the  cause  she  loved.  On  Monday,  January 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan,  Found  “Guilty  of  Dem¬ 
anding  Freedom  ”  Three  Times  in  Ten  Days 


27,  went  out  again,  this  time  with  Mrs. 
Sara  Colvin,  of  St.  Paul,  chairman  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  to  re¬ 
build  the  watch  fire  and  burn  therein  the 
speech  made  by  President  Wilson  to  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  French  working  women.  As  she 
burned  the  paper  on  which  his  speech  was  cop¬ 
ied  she  addressed  the  gathering  on  the  side¬ 
walk  as  follows: 

“President  Wilson  told  the  women  of  France 
that  they  had  not  placed  their  confidence 
wrongly  in  his  hopes  and  purposes.  I  tell  the 
women  of  France  that  the  women  of  America 
have  placed  their  confidence  in  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  hopes  and  purposes  for  six  years,  and  the 
party  of  which  he  is  a  leader  has  continually. 


and  is  even  now  obstructing  their  enfranchise¬ 
ment. 

“President  Wilson  has  the  power  to  do  for 
the  women  of  this  nation  what  he  asserts  he 
would  like  to  do  for  the  women  of  other  na¬ 
tions. 

“There  are  thirty-one  days  left  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  suffrage  amendment  in  this  Con¬ 
gress,  of  which  his  party  is  in  control.  Let 
him  return  to  this  country  and  act  to  secure 
democracy  for  his  own  people.  Then  the 
words  that  he  spoke  for  the  women  of  Europe 
will  have  weight  and  will  bear  fruit.  Sooner 
or  later  the  women  of  the  world  will  know 
w'hat  we  know — that  confidence  cannot  be 
placed  in  President  Wilson’s  hopes  and  pur¬ 
poses  for  the  freedom  of  women.” 

The  police  permitted  this;  in  fact  they 
seemed  most  loath  to  arrest  Mrs.  Nolan  at  all, 
and  it  was  not  until  she  and  Mrs.  Colvin  both 
continued  to  re-assemble  the  scattered  brands 
of  the  fire  that  they  were  taken  into  custody. 

It  was  following  this  third  arrest  that  Mrs. 
Nolan  was  sentenced,  finally  and  reluctantly, 
to  twenty-four  hours  in  jail.  Miss  Berthe  Ar¬ 
nold,  was  already  in  jail,  serving  her  five 
day  sentence.  Mrs.  Nolan  went  in  alone  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh.  Mrs.  Col¬ 
vin  came  up  for  trial  on  Tuesday,  the  28th, 
and  also  received  the  customary  five  days. 

On  the  day  that  Mrs  Nolan  was  sentenced 
the  thirteen  women  who  had  gone  in  on  the 
day  of  her  previous  trial  for  applauding  her 
courage  and  daring  sincerity  were  released. 
They  too  had  been  hunger-striking  in  protest 
against  their  imprisonment,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Walmsley,  one  of  their  number,  was  so  ill  from 
the  effects  of  the  unsanitary  surroundings,  foul 
air  and  lack  of  food  or  good  water,  that  she 
had  to  be  carried  from  the  jail.  On  this  later 
occasion  Mrs.  Nolan  was  removed  from  the 
House  of  Detention  and  tried  ahead  of  the  time 
set,  before  her  friends  could  reach  the  court 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  embarrass  the  hon¬ 
orable  judge.  On  the  day  of  Mrs.  Colvin’s 
trial,  however,  three  more  suffrage  sympathi¬ 
zers  were  committed  for  forty-eight  hours. 
These  were  Miss  Cora  Crawford,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Miss  Margaret  Rossett,  of  Baltimore, 
niece  of  Dr.  Joshua  Rosett;  and  Miss  Elsie 
Unterman,  a  social  worker  of  Chicago,  who 
had  been  among  the  thirteen  released  two  days 
before. 

All  these  women  are  now  out  of  jail — Miss 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Colvin  and  three  above-named 
contemptuous  ones.  Of  the  three  arrested  at 
the  most  recent  demonstration  of  January  31, 
Mrs.  Nolan  was  freed,  without  bail,  on  her 
own  recognizance,  to  appear  in  court  on 
February  3,  and  the  other  two,  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
neil  and  Miss  Ingham,  are  in  jail  awaiting  trial 
on  that  same  date.  Of  the  high  will  and  pleas¬ 
ure — somewhat  erratic  at  times — of  the  honor¬ 
able  court  of  Right  and  Justice  of  our  land,  on 
this  next  Monday,  February  3,  1919 — who  can 
say? 
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The  Suffragist 


The  Rights  of  Political  Prisoners 

By  Katherine  Fisher 


Every  group  of  suffragists  sent  to  prison 
now  hunger-strikes,  refuses  to  take  any 
food  whatever  while  serving  sentence. 
The  hunger-strike  is  a  protest  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  refusal  to  recognize  and  to  treat 
them  as  political  prisoners  in  distinction  from 
common  offenders  imprisoned  for  offenses 
against  the  criminal  or  civil  law. 

For  centuries  European  tradition  has  recog¬ 
nized  a  difference  in  status  between  the  rebel 
and  the  felon.  Even  when  punishment  for  the 
apprehended  rebel  was  harsher  than  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  apprehended  felon;  this  subtle 
differentiation  was  made.  In  Republican 
France,  political  prisoners  (and  also  persons 
committed  for  infraction  of  police  regulations) 
are  exempt  from  work,  are  allowed  extra  ra¬ 
tions,  and  may  also  buy  extra  food.  They  may 
receive  visitors  four  times  a  week.  For  pris¬ 
oners  to  secure  this  treatment  “it  should  be 
demonstrated  and  incontestible  that  they  acted 
under  the  influence  of  their  opinions.” 

Imperial  Germany  and  Austria  conferred  the 
custodia  honesta  (honorable  custody)  on  their 
political  malcontents.  Even  Romanoff  Russia 
drew  a  sharp  demarcation  between  politicals 
and  criminals. 

English  common  law  custom  and  precedent 
has  long  recognized  the  distinction  though  the 
statutes  may  not.  Troublesome  agitators  like 
Will  Cobbett,  Richard  Cobden  and  Leigh  Hunt 
were  allowed  to  set  up  comfortable  apart¬ 
ments  in  their  jails,  to  receive  their  friends  and 
to  transact  business  as  they  desired,  and  to 
provide  themselves  with  books  and  food. 

In  189s,  Dr.  Jamison  served  the  sentence  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  for  leading  an  armed  raid  into 
the  Transvaal,  in  a  luxurious  suite  where  he 
received  his  friends.  In  1889,  when  attempts 
were  made  to  subject  Irish  political  prisoners 
to  ordinarj^  prison  rules,  the  pressure  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  forced  the  government  to  grant  in 
large  measure  the  prisoners’  demands.  British 
public  opinion  in  this  instance  was  reinforced 
by  a  protest  from  prominent  Americans,  in¬ 
cluding  cabinet  and  ex-cabinet  officers,  and  a 
long  list  of  governors  and  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators. 

The  United  States  is  alone  in  making  no 
distinction  between  political  and  other  of¬ 
fenders.  It  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  prece¬ 
dents  of  nearly  all  times  and  all  nations.  In 
the  United  States  political  prisoners  are  con¬ 
fined  in  the  same  prisons  as  criminals,  are 
dressed  in  the  same  garb,  given  the  same  food, 
made  to  do  the  same  work,  and  subjected  to 
the  same  rules.  The  occasional  failure  to  im¬ 
pose  these  conditions,  notably  in  the  case  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  other  Confederate  leaders. 


shovifs  that  they  are  not  mandatory,  but  the 
power  to  impose  them  has  always  lain  in  the 
hands  of  courts  and  officials. 

The  first  concerted  protest  against  this 
practice  was  made  in  1917,  when  women 
were  first  imprisoned  for  their  agitation  in 
protest  against  the  continued  blocking  of  the 
national  suffrage  amendment  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  After  appeals  to  the  government 
from  outside  proved  fruitless,  the  prisoners 
then  in  the  work-house  inaugurated  a  work- 
strike  as  a  protest.  New  restrictions  was  the 
answer  made  by  the  prison  authorities. 

A  formal  demand  and  protest  by  the  pris¬ 
oners,  (perhaps  to  become  a  historical  docu¬ 
ment)  was  therefore  sent  on  October  15,  1917, 
to  the  Commissioners  ot  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  who  directly  control  the  District  penal 
institutions.  It  was  signed  by  eleven  suffra¬ 
gists,  who  were  serving  sixty-day  sentences  in 
Occoquan  workhouse  for  the  alleged  offense 
of  “obstructing  traffic”  while  picketing  the 
White  House  with  banners  demanding  imme¬ 
diate  support  by  the  Administration  for  the 
suffrage  amendment  then  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Part  of  their  protest  fol¬ 
lows: 

“As  political  prisoners,  we,  the  undersigned, 
refuse  to  work  while  in  prison.  We  have  ta¬ 
ken  this  stand  as  a  matter  of  principle  after 
careful  consideration,  and  from  it  we  shall  not 
recede. 

“This  action  is  a  necessary  protest  against 
an  unjust  sentence.  In  reminding  President 
Wilson  of  his  pre-election  promises  toward 
woman  suffrage  we  were  exercising  the  right 
of  peaceful  petition. 

“Conscious,  therefore,  of  having  acted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  highest  standards  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  we  ask  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  grant  us  the  rights  due  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners.  We  ask  that  we  no  longer  be 
confined  and  segregated  under  locks  and  bars 
in  small  groups,  but  be  permitted  to  see  each 
other  and  that  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  who  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  this  letter,  be  released  from 
solitary  confinement  in  another  building. 

“We  ask  exemption  from  prison  work,  that 
our  legal  right  to  consult  counsel  be  recog¬ 
nized,  to  have  food  sent  us  from  the  outside, 
to  supply  ourselves  with  writing  materials  for 
as  much  correspondence  as  we  may  need,  to 
receive  letters,  books,  newspapers,  our  rela- 
itves  and  friends.” 

The  signers  of  the  protest  were  supported 
in  their  demands  by  letters,  petitions,  resolu¬ 
tions,  deputations  and  personal  appeals  to  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  by  large  numbers  of  people 


in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  no  reply  was 
made  to  the  protest;  no  compliance  with  its 
demands  was  given  or  promised. 

SECRETARY  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  at 
this  time  admitted  the  political  nature  of 
the  activities  in  consequence  of  which  the 
suffragists  had  been  imprisoned,  by  saying, 
“This  (the  suffrage  struggle)  is  a  revolution. 
There  have  been  revolutions  all  through  his¬ 
tory.  Some  have  been  justified  and  some  have 
not.  The  burden  of  responsibility  to  decide 
whether  your  revolution  is  justifiable  or  not  is 
on  you.” 

Despite  this  admission  by  Mr.  Baker,  the 
Commissioners  said,  “We  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  ‘political  prisoners.’  ” 

The  prisoners  continued  to  be  denied  all 
rights  commonly  accorded  political  prisoners, 
including  the  right  to  supplj  themselves  with 
books  and  writing-materials,  to  purchase  food, 
to  see  counsel,  relatives,  or  friends. 

Two  of  the  prisoners.  Miss  Paul  and  Miss 
Rose  Winslow,  then  adopted  the  hunger-strike 
as  a  means  of  backing  up  the  demand.  This 
is  a  method  long  used  by  political  prisoners  in 
other  countries  to  back  up  any  demand  for 
justice.  The  protest  of  the  hunger-strike  was 
quickly  taken  up  by  other  suffragists  sent  to 
prison  and  is  being  carried  on  with  increasing 
courage  and  vigor.  About  one  hundred  wo¬ 
men  have  now  backed  up  the  demand  for  rec¬ 
ognition  of  their  status  as  political  prisoners 
by  the  hunger-strike,  in  spite  of  drawing  upon 
themselves  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  jail  su¬ 
perintendents  for  their  persistence. 

The  protest  against  being  treated  as  crim¬ 
inals  has  not  been  without  effect,  although 
recognition  as  political  prisoners  has  not 
been  granted.  The  group  of  thirty  women  who 
joined  in  the  hunger-strike  started  by  Miss 
Paul  and  Rose  Winslow  in  November,  1917, 
were  all  released  in  a  few  days,  although  some 
were  under  seven-months  sentences. 

Twenty  women  sentenced  some  to  ten-day 
and  some  to  fifteen-day  sentences  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Lafayette 
Statue  in  Lafayette  Square  opposite  the  White 
House  last  August,  after  permits  for  meetings 
except  in  remote  parts  of  the  city  had  repeat¬ 
edly  been  refused,  hunger-struck  on  entering 
the  jail,  and  did  not  taste  food  for  five  days. 
On  the  fifth  day  they  were  all  released  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  court,  as  well  as  three  suffragists 
committed  with  them  on  the  same  charge,  who 
because  of  advanced  age  or  frail  health  had 
not  been  able  to  maintain  the  strike. 

In  consequence  of  the  hunger-striking,  no 
sentences  for  longer  than  five  days  are  now 
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given,  that  being  considered  the  limit  beyond 
which  starvation  may  not  safely  be  carried. 

Meanwhile  other  groups  have  taken  up  the 
agitation  for  treatment  as  political  prisoners. 
They  are  referred  to  by  this  term  in  the  press. 
But  the  United  States  government,  like  its 
agents,  the  District  Commissioners,  “does  not 
know  what  is  meant  by  political  prisoners.” 
The  Dial,  of  January  ll,  says  of  persons  sen¬ 
tenced  under  the  draft  and  espionage  laws: 
“Whether  their  status  is  technically  to  be  de¬ 
fined  as  that  of  political  prisoners  is  a  legal 


Question  upon  which  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  is  understood  to  be  engaged.  In  fact  they 
are  such.” 

.Similarly  the  status  of  suffragists  now  in 
prison  is  not  settled  by  the  determination  of 
jail-wardens,  commissioners,  and  higher  offi¬ 
cials  to  remain  ignorant  that  they  are  political 
prisoners.  In  fact  they  are  such. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  rendered  on  March  4, 
1918,  in  favor  of  suffragists  who  had  appealed 
their  cases,  had  the  effect  of  making  illegal  all 


arrests  and  sentences  of  suffragists  prior  to 
that  date.  This  was  indication  that  the  charges 
against  them  were  pretexts  for  crushing  the 
suffrage  agitation  because  it  embarrassed  a 
government  which  did  not  intend  to  grant  the 
agitators’  demands.  The  decision  was  handed 
down  after  the  suffrage  amendment  had  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  safe 
guess  that  after  it  passes  the  Senate  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  watch-fire  tenders  will  be  found 
to  be  as  illegal  as  the  imprisonment  of  pickets. 

In  his  work  on  “Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment,”  Woodrow'  Wilson  once  worte  what 
seems  prophetic  of  events  on  the  battleground 
of  liberty  in  and  about  Lafayette  Square:  “A 
people  cannot  remain  dumb  which  is  moved  by 
profound  impulses  of  conviction;  .  .  .  and 

governments  presently  find  that  they  have  to 
reckon  with  those  who  know  not  only  what 
they  want,  but  also  the  most  effective  means 
of  making  governments  uncomfortable  until 
they  get  it  .  .  .  Governments  have  been 

very  resourceful  in  parrying  agitation,  in  divert¬ 
ing  it,  in  seeming  to  yield  to  it  and  then  cheat¬ 
ing  it,  (the  black  face  is  ours)  in  trying  it  out 
or  evading  it  .  .  .  But  the  end,  whether  it 

come  soon  or  late,  is  quite  certain  to  be  always 
the  same.” 

How  can  women  who  have  read  these  words 
and  who  are  in  prison  for  the  very  sort  of  ac¬ 
tivity  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  do  less  than  de¬ 
mand,  and  if  necessary  risk  health  and  life  in 
backing  up  the  demand,  that  if  they  must  be 
punished  for  their  devotion  to  democracy  they 
shall  at  least  be  classed  as  political,  not  crimi¬ 
nal,  offenders? 


The  Watchfires 

By  Sue  White,  Chairman  of  Tennessee  Branch  of  Woman’s  Party 


My  whole  life  has  been  such  as  to  instill  in 
me  a  deep  respect  for  laws  proceeding 
from  authority,  and  to  me  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  park  regulation  carries  the  dignity  of  a 
law  if  it  proceeds  from  constituted  authority. 

However,  I  believe  the  stamp  act  against 
which  our  forefathers  revolted  was  a  law  duly 
enacted,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  where 
there  has  been  a  clash  around  issues  of  politi¬ 
cal  liberty,  laws  properly  and  duly  enacted 
have  been  involved. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  many  of  us 
have  hardly  begun  to  realize  that  our  whole 
structure  of  law  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
democracy  until  the  essential  element  of  de¬ 
mocracy — “the  right  of  those  who  submit  to 
authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ment,”  becomes  a  part  of  that  structure.  I 
don’t  know  how  much  longer  we  lovers  of  the 
law  can  expect  it  to  stand  on  one  foot. 

That  the  woman’s  “rebellion”  has  gone  no 
further  than  simple  park  regulations  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  this  one  respect,  most  of  all:  she  is  the 


natural  conserver  of  life.  So  there  are  to  bro¬ 
ken  heads.  Property  in  a  way  represents  bfe, 
since  it  takes  human  effort  to  build  it  up. 
American  women  have  very  conservatively 
confined  their  deeds  of  “violence”  to  sirrple 
park  regulations  and  mere  scraps  of  paper,  al¬ 
though  they  have  examples  of  greater  warfare 
for  lesser  rights  than  the  one  for  which  they 
battle. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been 
swamped  with  propaganda  about  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  We  have  taken  it  all  rather  se¬ 
riously.  We  had  to,  as  a  people,  for  we  ^ccre 
an  anxious  people,  at  war,  needing  the  com¬ 
fort  that  can  only  come  from  ideals.  We  were 
told  in  the  beginning  of  a  right  “more  precious 
than  peace,”  which  are  brave  words  that  some 
women,  perhaps,  have  taken  almost  too  se¬ 
riously.  The  expression  came  from  President 
Wilson’s  own  lips.  They  probably  thought  it 
came  from  his  heart  and  took  it  to  their  hearts, 
because  they  needed  it  to  sustain  them. 


I  have  a  friend  who  is  to  me  almost  what  a 
mother  would  be.  I  was  with  her  the  night 
her  youngest-born  left  Memphis  to  go  to  Fort 
Oglethorpe  in  the  summer  of  1917.  I  have 
been  with  her  since  she  learned  he  will  never 
come  back.  I  have  wondered  if  the  democracy 
gained  from  the  sorrow  and  sacrifice  of  the  war 
is  to  be  only  a  mockery  to  her;  if  the  words 
“the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace”  are  to 
be  meaningless  to  her;  devoid  of  the  comfort¬ 
ing  thought  that  her  sacrifice  has  been  worth 
while. 

Perhaps  it  yet  remains  for  a  few  “foolish  and 
intemperate  agitators”  to  put  life  into  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  words  by  fighting  for  the  right  he 
thought  so  precious  when  he  called  their  sons 
and  brothers  into  battle. 

It  is  things  like  this  that  move  women  whom 
some  call  misguided.  You  may  not  understand 
it.  You  may  think  it  radical.  But  whether  or 
not  it  is  ever  understood  by  all,  it  is  a  vital 
force  that  sooner  or  later  must  have  its  way, 
whatever  be  the  price  demanded. 
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The  Suffragist 


Mrs.  Bennett’s  Jail  Term 

Reprinted  from  The  Hartford  Evening  Post,  January  14, 1919 


TWO  things  are  demonstrated  by  Mrs,  M. 
Toscan  Bennett’s  term  in  jail  as  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  woman  suffrage  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Washington. 

One  is  the  utter  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  Senator  McLean  of  the  motives 
and  ideals  which  actuate  the  women  who  have 
taken  this  method  of  undoing  what  they  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  an  age’s  old  injustice. 

The  other  is  that  Senator  McLean  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  unamenable  to  suggestion  and  pressure 
from  "back  home.” 

Senator  McLean’s  lack  of  understanding  is 
betrayed  by  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Bennett  and  his 
offer  to  pay  her  fine.  Mrs.  Bennett  went  to 
jail  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  not  because 
of  inability  to  pay  her  fine.  Airs.  Bennett  went 
to  Washington  not  on  a  mere  peace  disturbing 
expedition  which  could  be  squared  with  the 
law  by  the  simple  process  of  contributing  to 
the  coffers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts, 
but  to  contribute  tow’ard  an  end  requiring  self 
sacrifice. 

One  may  scoff  at  this  and  demand  what 
principle  actuates  women  who  burn  the 
speeches  of  the  President,  who  has  done  more 
for  their  cause  than  any  other  President  and 
who  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that — to 
the  unfriendly  mind — smacks  of  hoodlumism. 
So  did  the  opposition  in  their  time  scoff  at 


Miss.  KatharineBennett 


M  rs.  Bennett  and  Two  of  Her  Children 


William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips, 
who  dared  stand  up  in  public  places  and  de¬ 
clare  the  institution  of  African  slavery  to  be 
criminally  wrong.  Yet  eventually  we  fought  a 
civil  war  over  that  i'ssue  and  today  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  are  al¬ 
most  of  sainted  memory. 

The  point  of  this  is  not  that  suffrage  and  the 
anti-slavery  cause  are  upon  a  plane  as  issues. 
Whether  they  are  or  not  this  generation  is  not 
competent  to  judge.  Not  until  the  lapse  of 
years  has  given  a  perspective  from  which  to 
view  the  present  shall  we  know  whether  his¬ 
tory  will  record  the  struggle  for  suffrage  as  of 
the  importance  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  the 
advocates  of  the  cause  or  whether  it  will  be 
regarded  as  merely  an  interesting  phenome¬ 
non.  As  an  exponent  of  the  right  and  justice 
of  suffrage,  of  course.  The  Post  has  its  own 
opinion  as  to  history’s  estimate,  but  only  time 
will  really  tell. 

Senator  McLean  demonstrated  an  utter  lack 
of  comprehension  of  the  points  of  the  crusade 


for  suffrage  in  his  idea  that  the  mere  process 
of  his  paying  a  fine  which  a  woman  was  abun¬ 
dantly  able  herself  to  pay  if  she  wished,  would 
settle  all  the  troubles.  But  in  informing  Mrs. 
Bennett  that  he  vistied  her  in  response  to  an 
avalanche  of  telegrams  from  home  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  case  the  Senator  betrayed,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  the  fact  that  pressure  from  his 
constituents  does  have  some  effect. 

The  quick  witted  women  will  be  prompt  to 
take  advantage  of  this  confession.  They  will 
of  course  see  to  it  that  no  end  of  fires  are 
lighted  behind  the  Senator.  They  will  hope 
to  bring  him  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  merely  a  group  of  restless  agita¬ 
tors,  but  that  they  have  an  honest  and  earnest 
purpose  to  serve. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  feel  that 
Mrs.  Bennett’s  action,  and  the  antics  of  the 
suffragists  are  disgraceful.  Yet  the  time  may, 
and  undoubtedly  will  come,  when  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  or  the  one  after  will  marvel  that  there 
ever  was  any  question  over  the  right  of  women 
to  be  included  when  we  recite  from  Lincoln 
that  this  is  a  government  of,  for  and  by  “the 
people,”  when  it  will  seem  impossible  that  wo¬ 
men  have  had  to  submit  to  being  thrown  into 
vermin-ridden  jails  before  they  could  convince 
the  men  of  their  suposedly  enlightened  gen¬ 
eration  of  that  right. 


Miss  Frances  Bennett 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


Washington  Demonstrations 

HEN  I  returned  from  Europe,  I  went  to 
Washington  where  I  was  asked  to 
speak  for  the  woman-suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  that  was  then  pending  in  the  American 
Senate.  I  was  to  speak  from  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue — of  some  patriot,  who  had,  no  doubt, 
fought  for  democracy  and  liberty.  Imagine, 
then,  my  consternation — having  still  had  in 
mind  those  open  park-meetings  in  England — 
when  I  arrived  at  the  park  to  find  a  lot  of 
American  women  being  dragged  from  this 
same  pedastal  and  hustled  into  the  black 
marias  and  carted  off  to  jail  because  they  had 
attempted  to  raise  some  protest  against  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  not  giving 
them  the  democracy  that  the  service-stars  on 
the  breasts  of  most  of  them  showed  their  sons 
or  husbands  were  fighting  for  in  France. 

Democracy  under  government  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  measured  by  a  name  or  a  form. — Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1919. 

Making  the  Sun  Halt 

ASHINGTON  police  today  went  old 
Joshua  of  Biblical  fame,  one  better.  Josh 
only  succeeded  in  making  the  sun  halt 
in  midheaven  at  noon  (or  the  earth  stop  re¬ 
volving,  according  to  later  authorities);  but  the 
enterprising  constabulary  of  the  Capital  today 
caused  the  golden  orb  of  day  to  knock  off  fully 
half  an  hour  ahead  of  schedule  time,  and  make 
a  graceful,  if  hasty  and  rather  unexpected,  exit. 

It  was  a  rase  of  necessity. 

Just  because  several  million  women  in  this 
country  are  denied  the  ballot  a  number  of  suf¬ 
fragists  in  front  of  the  White  House  were 
keeping  the  pot  boiling  by  burning  in  it  all  of 
President  Wilson’s  recent  speeches  in  the  cap¬ 
itals  of  Europe  on  democracy  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects. 

Now,  there  is  a  federal  statute  forbidding 
the  lighting  of  fires  on  government  property 
after  sunset.  The  time  was  4:30.  The  sun, 
said  the  almanac,  wouldn't  set  before  5.  So  it 
was  a  case  of  either  seeing  the  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate’s  verbal  masterpieces  given  to  the  flames 
or  retiring  the  sun  ahead  of  time. — New  York 
City  Call,  January  21,  1919. 

The  Vestal  Fire 

ASHINGTON  is  to  have  a  vestal  fire  all 
its  own,  with  the  militant  suffragists  as 
tenders  of  the  sacred  flame.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  keep  the  watch  fire  burning  through 
two-hour  shifts.  Special  wood  will  be  brought 
from  every  state  to  feed  the  "blaze  of  free¬ 
dom.”  Let  us  hope  it  will  exclude  a  warm 
glow  for  the  watchers  through  the  ra.w  days  of 
January. — Richmond  (Va.)  Journal,  December 

31.  1919- 


The  National  Amendmtnt 

E  can  see  nothing  but  suicide-politics, 
not  to  speak  of  poor  general  policy,  in 
giving  the  Republican  stand-patters  the 
tremendous  advantage  they  would  gather  in 
the  great  suffrage  states  by  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment  in  a  Democratic  Congress.  It  was 
these  states  that  elected  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration. 

We  should  not  talk  of  general  expediency  if 
we  thought  there  were  any  reality  in  the  “dan¬ 
gers”  attributed  to  “federal  suffrage.”  We  are 
sure  Senator  Ransdell  is  right  in  regarding 
these  “dangers”  as  pure  fictions. — New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  January  24,  1919. 

Real  Fighters 

RS.  Mary  A.  Nolan,  eighty  years  old,  has 
been  arrested  twice,  but  not  sentenced  to 
prison,  for  taking  part  in  “watch  fire” 
demonstrations  before  the  White  House. 

She  burned  copies  of  the  President’s  speeches 
as  a  protest  because  so  many  American  women 
are  still  unable  to  vote.  This  seems  foolish, 
since  Mr.  Wilson  has  done  so  much  for  wo¬ 
man  suffrage.  You  are  inclined,  however,  to 
sympathize  with  Mrs.  Nolan  and  be  glad  that 
the  judge  did  not  send  her  to  jail  when  you 
read  her  statement  made  in  court: 

“I  have  fought  this  fight  for  many  years,  and 
I  am  willing  to  do  or  suffer  anything  to  bring 
victory  to  the  long,  courageous  struggle.  I 
have  seen  children  born  and  grow  into  wo¬ 
manhood  to  fight  at  my  side.  I  have  seen  their 
children  grow  up  to  fight  with  us.” 

Miss  Bertha  Arnold,  who  helped  Mrs.  Nolan, 
was  sent  to  jail  for  five  days.  And  thirteen 
women  that  applauded  old  Mrs.  Nolan  in  the 
courtroom  were  sentenced  to  forty-eight  hours 
in  jail. 

This  is  probably  necessary,  but  regrettable. 
That  courageous  old  woman  has  made  a  fight 
as  brave  as  almost  any  soldier.  To  send  wo¬ 
men  to  jail  for  applauding  her  seems  to  be 
straining  a  point  for  judicial  dignity.  If  thir¬ 
teen  men  had  applauded  an  old  soldier,  would 
they  have  gone  to  jail? 

American  women  have  made  many  sacrifices 
to  help  beat  Germany.  As  a  result,  Germany, 
beaten,  has  thirty-four  women  elected  as  law¬ 
makers,  with  only  one  elected  into  the  United 
States  Congress  and  only  one,  an  Irish  woman, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  she  is  in  jail. 

You  cannot  blame  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan,  aged 
eighty,  for  being  puzzled  to  learn  that  the 
world  has  been  fighting  for  freedom — for  Ger¬ 
man  women.  They  can  all  vote  in  Germany. — 
Arthur  Brisbane,  in  Washington  Times,  Jan. 
27,  1919. 

The  History  of  Refo  rm 

REAT  reforms  are  not  easily  won,  nor 
are  they  ever  won  without  resort  to 
methods  of  a  nature  to  arouse  and  dis¬ 


turb  the  self-satisfied  and  entirely  contented. 
An  altogether  complacent  public  does  not  like 
to  be  reformed;  it  prefers  to  be  let  alone.  To 
alarm  it  and  to  arouse  it  to  a  keener  sense  of 
its  responsibility  may  be,  and  often  is,  regarded 
as  a  great  annoyance.  Throughout  all  the 
ages  the  genuine  and  successful  reformer,  or, 
at  least,  the  fearless,  restless,  persistent  advo¬ 
cate  of  every  genuine  reform  that  has  event¬ 
ually  succeeded,  has  been  regarded  as  a  trou¬ 
ble-maker.  People  who  like  to  take  things 
easily,  and,  consequently,  to  take  them  as  they 
come,  never  welcome  the  reformer  who  will 
not  be  content  with  things  as  he  finds  them 
simply  because  they  exist  and  have  become  in¬ 
stitutional.  Therefore,  reformers,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  reforming,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  pop¬ 
ular.  This  is  the  story  told  by  all  sacred  and 
secular  history. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  changed  the 
world  for  the  better  have  almost  invariably 
been  disliked,  and  more  than  disliked  at  times, 
by  those  v/ho  were  content  with  the  world. 
This  fact  is  written  in  big  letters  across  the 
chronicles  of  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
many  reformers  in  the  past  who,  in  their  times, 
were  denounced  as  mischief-makers,  dema¬ 
gogues,  and  fanatics,  are  now  remembered  as 
public  benefactors,  but  this  has  apparently  not 
made  the  way  smoother  for  those  reformers 
who  have  followed  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
work  of  reformation  will  go  on,  for  if  the 
world  is  not  to  move  forward  it  must  move 
backward,  and  this  is  not  a  conceivable  possi¬ 
bility. — Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  23, 

1919- 

A  Happy  New  Year 

T  begins  to  look  doubtful  whether  the  mili¬ 
tant  suffragettes  will  let  Washington  have 
a  Happy  New  Year. — Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post,  January  5,  1919. 

Painful  Susceptibilities 

The  New  York  State  Senate  Tuesday 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  state’s 
representatives  in  the  National  Senate  to 
vote  and  work  for  the  adoption  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment,  over  the  protest  of  State 
Senator  Sage,  who  declared  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  “an  insult”  to  Senator  Wadsworth, 
who  is  an  anti-suffragist. 

It  is  a  new  doctrine  that  when  a  number  of 
people  think  that  their  representative  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  wrong  stand,  they  must  not  present  their 
views  to  him  because  they  may  thereby  wound 
his  tender  susceptibilities. 

When  a  state  secures  a  senator  who  regards 
advice  or  requests  as  an  “insult,”  its  people 
should  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  changing 
senators.— The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1919. 
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The  SuflFragist 


Courage  of  Their  Convictions 

SK  Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  for  in¬ 
stance,  what  two  terms  under  the  Span¬ 
ish  Inquisition  of  Occoquan  jail  and  a 
supplementary  dose  of  the  Women’s  City  Pris¬ 
on  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  cost  her  and  other 
members  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  in  in¬ 
dividual  suffering  and  humiliation  that  the 
cause  of  woman  at  large  might  be  pushed  for¬ 
ward!  For  whether  you  approve  of  picketing 
the  White  House  or  not,  whether  or  not  you 
believe  the  lighting  and  feeding  of  watchfires 
serve  to  remind  the  people  that  democracy  has 
still  to  be  made  a  full  truth  in  the  land,  you 
must  concede  that  these  women  have  the  cour¬ 
age  of  their  convictions.  And  that  by  being 
“meek,”  they  could  enjoy  much  they  now  re¬ 
nounce.  .  .  .  ■— Zoe  Beckley,  in  New  York 
Evening  World,  January  i8,  1919. 

Senator  Trammell  in  City 

NITED  States  Senator  Park  Trammell  is 
a  business  visitor  in  the  city  today  and 
will  return  to  W’ashington  tonight.  Sen¬ 
ator  Trammell  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  Congress  and  did  not  have  time  today  to 
talk  of  business  matters  or  any  other  kind 
hardly.  Fie  said,  however,  that  important  meas¬ 
ures  would  come  up  for  consideration  next 
week  and  he  would  hurry  back  so  that  he  could 
be  on  the  job.  Just  at  present  the  suffrage 
question  is  much  in  evidence  and  as  the  sena¬ 
tor  has  not  favored  the  idea,  he  is  in  the  lime¬ 
light  with  the  ladies,  who  only  lack  one  vote 
of  having  a  majority  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  amendment  is  passed.  The  Star  feels  that 
he  is  not  doing  the  people  he  represents  justice 
unless  he  votes  for  the  rights  of  women  and 
the  Anthony  amendment. — Lakeland,  Fla. 

Should  Obey  People’s  Franchise 

By  a  sweeping  majority  the  male  voters  of 
I  this  state  gave  women  the  franchise.  Now 
that  women  are  voters  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  electorate  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  for  both 
sexes. 

Recognizing  this,  the  legislature  has  re¬ 
quested  •’he  representatives  of  this  state  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  suffrage  amendment,  now  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  Senate. 

This  measure  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  only  one  or  two  more  votes 
are  required  to  give  it  the  requisite  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  the  popular  demand  and 
the  request  of  the  legislature.  Senator  Wads¬ 
worth  persists  in  opposing  the  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment. 

Does  Senator  Wadsworth  regard  himself  as 
having  been  sent  to  the  Senate  to  represent  the 
people?  Or  does  he  consider  that  he  repre¬ 
sents  only  himself  and  has  no  responsibility 
to  the  electorate  which  sent  him  to  the  Senate? 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  representative  gov¬ 
ernment.  Is  it  not  about  time  Senator  Wads¬ 
worth  recognized  that  fact? — Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  Jan.  17,  1919. 


Pollock’s  Silence 

F  imitation  be,  as  alleged,  the  sincerest  flat¬ 
tery,  the  sphinx  must  be  tickled  to  death 
by  the  way  in  which  Senator  Pollock  is 
flattering  it.  His  silence  may  be  golden,  but 
it  is  irritating  to  those  who  think  that  even  a 
grave  and  reverend  United  States  senator 
ought  to  be  either  a  man  or  a  monkey.  One 
of  the  great  questions  before  this  country  is 
equal  suffrage.  The  majority  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world  appears  to  be  that  women  have 
earned  recognition  of  their  inherent  right  to 
vote — a  right  which  has  always  existed.  Al¬ 
ready  as  a  result  of  the  world  war  there  has 
come  in  many  countries  a  broadened  recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  right.  In  this  country.  President 
Wilson  has  urged  that  our  democracy  be  made 
more  perfect  by  a  national  recognition  of  the 
right  of  women  to  vote.  He  has  presented  in 
a  masterly  way  the  thought  that  this  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  nail  down  and  conserve  the  worth 
while  results  of  the  world  war.  Failure  to  do 
what  he  has  urged  will  seem  strange  to  those 
new  democracies  in  Europe  which  see  that 
true  democracy  requires  that  women  who  pay 
taxes  and  who  bear  great  burdens  when  their 
countries  are  at  war  should  be  given  a  share 
in  the  government  through  a  recognition  of 
their  right  to  vote.  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned.  Senator  Pollock  is  not  fiddling,  but  he 
is  playing  a  peculiar  brand  of  politics.  If  he 
has  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  how  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  vote  on  this  great  question,  then  he  is 
afflicted  with  a  peculiar  brand  of  mind.  If  he 
has  made  up  his  mind,  why  not  positively  de¬ 
clare  his  intention?  At  present  he  holds  the 
balance  of  power  and  his  reticence  operates 
against  suffrage.  It  is  said  that  if  he  will  de¬ 
clare  in  favor  of  suffrage  the  other  needed  vote 
can  be  obtained.  He  is  only  a  stop-gap  sena¬ 
tor  but  he  has  an  opportunity  that  comes  to 
few  in  long  years  of  service  in  the  Senate.  He 
can  write  himself  down  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  if  he  votes  right,  as  the  man  who 
made  equal  suffrage  an  actual  fact;  if  he  votes 
the  other  way,  he  cannot  defeat  equal  suffrage 
— he  can  only  delay  it.  If  he  delays  it,  the 
new  complexion  of  the  Senate  and  House  after 
March  4  means  that  the  Republicans  will  get 
the  credit  for  equal  suffrage.  If  that  should  be 
the  case.  Senator  Pollock  will  have  put  a  handi¬ 
cap  upon  the  party  that  put  him  in  the  Senate 
that  will  exert  an  injurious  effect  for  many 
years  to  come.  Even  though  he  should  an¬ 
nounce  that  he  is  going  to  vote  against  equal 
suffrage,  those  who  favor  it  will  have  more  re¬ 
spect  for  him  if  he  speaks  out  than  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  imitation  of  the  sphinx. — The  Pied¬ 
mont,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  January  2,  1919. 

The  Militants 

LICE  Paul,  head  chief  of  the  militant  suf¬ 
fragettes,  has  been  arrested.  Now,  judge, 
keep  your  nerve  and  remember  why  the 
laws  were  put  on  the  books. — Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 


Mere  Delay  to  Act  of  Justice 

The  women  of  England  voted  in  the  par¬ 
liamentary  elections  this  month.  The 
Belgian  cabinet  approves  a  program  of 
electoral  reform  which  includes  universal  suf¬ 
frage.  Other  old  world  democracies  are  re¬ 
fusing  longer  to  recognize  sex  as  a  bar  to  po¬ 
litical  activity. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
holds  back.  Only  the  supposedly  most  demo¬ 
cratic  of  democracies  still  clings  to  this  old 
idol  of  political  injustice.  The  women  of 
America  cannot  vote,  except  as  the  right  is 
conferred  by  individual  states  from  time  to 
time. 

A  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January,  nearly  a  year  ago. 
It  has  not  yet  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
present  Congress  goes  out  of  existence  in 
March.  Unless  the  Senate  acts  favorably  be¬ 
fore  March  4  the  victory  for  suffrage  already 
won  in  the  House  will  be  nullified.  In  that 
case,  the  amendment  must  be  re-introduced, 
re-passed  by  the  House,  and  the  ground  al¬ 
ready  covered  gone  over  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  Senate  will 
indorse  the  suffrage  amendment  between  now 
and  the  fourth  day  of  March  the  measure  will 
go  at  once  to  the  legislatures,  three-quarters 
of  which  will  be  in  session  through  January 
and  February.  Its  ratification  would  permit 
the  great  democracy  of  the  West  to  hold  up 
its  head  among  such  old  world  democracies  as 
England,  Belgium  and  the  new  Austria. 

Here  is  a  proposal  without  partisanship,  a 
measure  so  eminently,  fundamentally  just  that 
no  convincing  argument  can  be  made  against 
it.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  country’s  re¬ 
construction  program  to  grant  this  signal  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  womanhood  of  America  for 
the  magnificent  part  it  played  in  bringing  vic¬ 
tory  to  American  arms. 

The  Senate’s  present  attitude  is  one  of  ob¬ 
struction.  No  fact  is  clearer  than  that  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage  will  not  long  be  denied.  Its  es¬ 
tablishment  by  federal  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  is  virtually  certain  to  be  the  methods  of 
accomplishment.  No  legitimate  purpose  can 
be  achieved  by  further  delay.  A  legislative 
body,  which  cannot  see  the  logic  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  appeal  after  such  a  war  as  this  is  blind 
to  the  leadings  of  progressive  thought. 

Some  of  the  state  legislatures  are  to  be 
asked  to  pass  resolutions  urging  individual 
senators  to  support  the  suffrage  amendment. 
Such  a  resolution  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the 
general  assembly  of  Ohio — 'Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  January,  1919. 

Home  Fires  Burning 

HE  President  may  or  may  not  rejoice  at 
the  news  that  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  is  keeping  the  home  fire  burning. — 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.  Herald,  January  4,  I9i9- 
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Treasurer’s  Report 


Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 


Bank  of  Deposit,  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peet  &  Co. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  $500,000.00  FUND  FOR 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

COLLECTIONS  FROM  DECEMBER.  1912 


List  of  Contributions  from  Jan.  21 
through  Jan.  31,  1919 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  B.  Bernee  Burgunder, 

Maryland _ $  lo.oo 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Sterrett,  D.  C.  5.00 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 

California  Branch _  10.00 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert, 

Colo.  _  50.00 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Thomp¬ 
son,  Ill. _  i.oo 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C.  10.00 
Per  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice _  10.00 

Miss  Rebecca  D.  Ernst  100.00 
Miss  Fanny  T.  Cochran  200.00 
Miss  Carrie  Standenmayer  10.00 
Miss  Cora  Crawford  5.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Shepard  5.00 

Miss  Preston _  2.00 

Miss  Katherine  Preston  2.00 
Mrs.  K.  G.  Halligan  10.00 

Dr.  Margaret  R.  Kollock  1.00 
Miss  Martha  Davis  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Hall  10.00 

A  Friend _  1,000.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  M.  Jansen,  Ill  2.00 
Mrs.  Zoe  L.  Paxon,  N.  J.  i.oo 
Mrs.  M.  L.  R.  Hutchinson,  O.  5. 00 
Miss  Bertha  Trail,  Md.  5.00 

Mrs.  Eugene  Sturtevant,  R.  I.  10.00 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Freeman, 

Maine  _  15.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn.  50.00 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor,  Pa.  10.00 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Minn.  10.00 
Mrs.  Mabel  Bayard  Warren, 

Mass.  _  50.00 

Mrs.  S.  T.  M.  Low,  Cal.  lo.oo 
Miss  Mary  Dean  Powell,  D.  C.  5.00 
Miss  Eleanor  Lawler,  Cal.  2.00 
Dr.  D.  Challiss  Faust,  Pa.  10.00 
Miss  Hcnriette  Heinzen,  D.  C.  5.00 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Billington,  Pa.  5.00 


Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal.  25.00 

Anonymous,  Colo. _  5.00 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Thomas,  S.  C.  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Raoul,  Ga.  93.06 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Ill.  5.00 


Miss  Adelaide  Johnson,  N.  Y.  15.00 
Miss  Amy  R.  Juengling,  N.  Y.  5.00 
Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Gunnell,  Jr.  N.  Y.  5.00 


Mr.  John  Pries,  D.  C.  95-90 

Mrs.  E.  Eylward,  La.  .75 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Bankston,  La.  .50 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Cosu,  La.  .50 

Mrs.  L.  Midena,  La _  i.oo 

Mrs.  Rosella  S.  Bayhi,  La.  2.00 
Syracuse  Branch,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hill,  Conn.  10.00 

Miss  Maud  Clark,  Ill _  10.00 

Miss  Mary  C.  McQuiston,  Cal  S.oo 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Abercrombie, 

N.  J. _  10.00 

Per  Ohio  Branch: 

West  End  Political  Equality 

League  _  6.00 

Mrs.  Katherine  Smith  i.oo 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Twitchell —  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brite _  10.00 

Anonymous  _  3.00 

Mrs.  Katharine  W.  Ruschenberger, 

Pa.  _  25.00 

Mrs.  J.  Wilkes  Ford,  Cal.  5.00 
Mrs.  N.  S.  Maughs,  Va.  2.50 

Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Lambie, 

N.  Y. _  10.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  D.  C.  50.00 
Mrs.  Sophie  W.  Sage,  R.  1.  25.CO 

Miss  Gretchen  Baumgarten, 

Wis.  _  I.oo 

Miss  Annie  M.  Wilson,  Md.  5.00 
Dr.  Jennie  V.  H.  Baker,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  Branch  16.00 

Miss  Jennie  B.  Dickie,  Mich.  i.oo 
Hunter  College  Girls — Through 
(Miss  Edvige  Carlucci,  N.  Y.)  13.00 

Vivian  Pierce,  collected _  2.25 

Mrs.  Rena  M.  Green,  Tex.  10.00 
Miss  Gertrude  M.  Jarmon, 

Tcnn.  _  5.00 

Miss  Sarah  Week  Gribi,  Cal.  25.00 
Miss  Sara  H.  Hood,  Tenn.  3.00 
Miss  Helen  Horan,  Ill.  '  i.oo 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Adams,  N.  Y  25.00 
Miss  Emily  Perry,  D.  C.  10.00 
Miss  Clara  M.  Hill,  Conn.  63.00 
Mrs.  Grace  E.  Banschbach,  Ill.  2.00 
Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham,  Pa.  95.00 
Miss  Mary  Winsor,  Pa.  36500 
Mrs.  Genevieve  M.  Fuller, 

Mass.  _  2.50 

Membership  Fees  _  6.75 


Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  —  2,868.71 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _ 388,925.44 


Total  collected  by  National  Head¬ 
quarters  through  Jan.  31,  1919 _ 391,794.15 


Contributions  made  to 

Pennsylvania  Headquarters: 


Miss  Pauline  W.  Spencer  lo.oo 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Hall _  10.00 

Mrs.  Franklin  Spencer  Ed¬ 
munds  _  12.00 

Miss  Juliette  E.  Eshelman  .30 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham  25.00 

Miss  Martha  W.  Souder  —  25.00 

Mrs.  George  F.  Stradling  25.00 

Mrs.  Glen  O.  Martin _  i.oo 

Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham —  50.00 

Pa.  Suffragist  Committee  5.00 

Miss  Aimee  Stone -  5.00 

Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman _  50.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Hill  Collins,  Jr.  5.00 

Miss  Louise  Wittenberg  .75 

Miss  Cecilia  P.  Bass _  5.00 

Mrs.  Harry  Traphoner  2.00 

Mrs.  E.  Pel  Zel _  .50 

Miss  Cora  Crawford  —  10.00 


Contributions  made  to 
New  York  Headquarters: 


Dr.  J.  H.  V.  Baker _  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Branhan _  25.00 

Mrs.  Clarence  Burns _  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Chace _  25.00 

Dr.  L.  A.  Cort _  5.00 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Desmond _  5.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hazard _  100.00 

Mrs.  Huntington  Jackson  5.00 

Miss  Isabelle  Kobbe _  10.00 

Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn _  1,200.00 

Mrs.  Irving  MoIIer _  25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Moran _  10.00 

Mr.  Amos  Pinchot _  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Rogers _  25.00 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Rossin _  50.0c 

Mrs.  Alfred  Rossin _  100.00 

Mr.  Morris  Rossin _  50.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Sheldon _  5.00 

Miss  Cora  Week _  15.00 

Mr.  E.  T.  Elder _  25.00 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Leach _  100.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Floyd _  25.00 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  100.00 

Miss  F.  E.  Ackerman _  25.00 

Mr  Henry  G.  Leach _  50.00 

Miss  Katherine  C.  Montgomery  5.00 
Mrs.  George  Le  Boutillier  5.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable _  10.00 


Total  collected  bj' 

Branches  _  2,271.55 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _  72,658.85 

Total  collected  by  Branches  through 

Jan.  31,  1919  _ 

Grand  Total _ 

Deduction: 


Transferred  from  Branch  Head¬ 
quarters  to  National  Headquarters 
Grand  Net  Total _ 


74,930.40 

466,724.55 


4,406.50 

462,318.05 


The  SujBFragist  Circulation 

PERSONS  SECURING  NEW  SUFFRAGIST  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS  THROUGH  JAN.  24 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Delaware _ _ _  2 

Miss  Camilla  G.  Whitcomb,  Mass -  1 

Mrs.  Charles  Ogle,  Md -  1 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dubrow,  La -  3 

Miss  Clara  Wold,  D.  C -  3 

Miss  Elsie  Hill,  N.  H -  4 

Miss  Gertrude  Watkins,  Ark.— -  1 

Mrs.  Agnes  Morey,  Mass - - — - — -  1 

Dr.  Margaret  Long,  Colo -  1 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright,  Minn -  J 

Miss  Betty  Gram,  N.  H - - -  4 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe,  N.  H -  4 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan,  Mass — - - —  1 

Mrs.  Bertha  Moller,  Minn -  1 

Miss  Psyche  Webster,  S.  C -  1 

Miss  Bertha  Arnold,  N.  H - - -  3 

Mrs.  Phoebe  C.  Munnecke,  Mich - - -  2 

Maryland  Branch  _ - — - - - - — —  1 

Miss  Elsie  G.  Wcdler,  D.  C -  1 

Miss  Emily  Butterworth,  N.  Y. -  2 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstcin,  Pennsylvania -  3 

Miss  Emma  D.  Baxter,  Mass.— -  1 

Total  _  42 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Groceries  at 


G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1145  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Boom  Price*  Marked  In  Plain  Figure*  In  tbg  R  jom 
—N0W 
•^Modern 
— Fireproof 

Ihe  Southern 
Hotel 

Light  and  German  Sta. 

BALTIMORE 

Eeerv  btdrmom  Ae*  pripate  bath 

Ralea:  $2.00  per  Day  and  Up 
CENTRAL  LOCATION 
Manaiammnt  F.  W*  BERGMAN 


L.  STONE  CO. 

HODCS— INEXPENSIVELY  STYLISH 

THIRTEEN  SIX  WALNUT 

PHILADELPHIA 


Cornelison 


lliaH  Street  Sorthwett 


^illittrrg 


Waabiagtan,  D.  G 


Tblbphomb  Main  861 

^rrntano’a 

Booktellera,  Engraoert  and 
Stationers 

r  ADD  Twilftb  Streits  Washimqtor,  D.  C. 


ELLIS  &.  ARNOLD 

ODD  THINGS  IN 

Antique  Furniture,  Jewelry,  Oriental  Rug*.  Mirrors, 
Brasses,  Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 

Wedding  Gifte  a  Specialty 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 
E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rug»,  curtains,  etc. 


Women  of  Letters 


Demand  neat, 
taaty  stationery  — 
clean-cut  pretswork  — 
prompt  aervice 

The  GP'Co.  line  is  fine 


Columbian  Printing  Co. 
Incorporated 

Main  815  Fourteenth  Street 

4250  Waakingtoo 


West  End  Trust 

S.tSaDDSonsCo. 

1 

THE  BUST  CORNER'  PENNAAVEA1  8THST 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

KANN’S  BOOK  STORE 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

IS  DOWNSTAIRS 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 

Guardian.  Trustee,  Agent 

—Right  in  the  heart  of  the  city — where  you  do  your  shop¬ 
ping  most  every  day 
— is  a  splendidly  equipped  book  store 

— At  Kann’s,  Downstairs. 

Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 

Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 

— It  has  a  complete  stock  of  books,  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  moderately  priced. 

Vlaintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 

— The  new  books  are  here  on  the  date  they  are  released 
from  the  publishers. 

Department  and  a  Storage 

Department  for  trunks 

and  packages 

— The  book  store  is  downstairs  in  a  big,  fine  basement; 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 

quiet  and  inviting 

etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 

Security 

✓ 

— away  from  the  distracting  sounds  of  other  departments 
— and  here  you  may  select  carefully  the  books  you  want. 

1 

